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PREFACE. 
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The object of the following pages is to give the reader, 
concisely and in ordinary language — ^philosophical terms 
being as far as possible excluded — the history of the rise 
and progress, during the seven centuries before the birth 
of Christ, of that which sounds so unapproachable when 
the word which represents it is heard — " Philosophy." 

What is Philosophy ? 

The answer can be best conveyed by a simile. 

Years ago the writer came across a little book whose 
subject-matter was " One Object Seen by Seven Eyesights." 

The fable related how a poor artist, out in the country 
sketching, was told by various creatures — the fly, the ant, 
birds, &C.' — of some extraordinary object lying in the grass 
at a certain spot. Although the painter could not doubt 
as to the object described by the different creatures being 
one and the same, the descriptions varied so absurdly and 
were so grotesque, that he could not form the remotest 
idea as to what the object described really was— €ach 
description tallying with the natural formation of the eye 
of the creature who was supposed to give it. At last the 
artist viewed the object himself, and his human eyesight 
recognised it as a golden guinea. 
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Philosophy — ^the actual truth about self and everything 
which is not self — may be called the object ; the story of 
philosophy the account of this longed-for, actual truth 
given by myriads of mental eyesights. 

The conclusions arrived at by the minds of the different 
philosophers are dependent upon the structure of those 
minds. Therefore, in the "Story of Philosophy" the 
reader will see the truth through different mental eyes. 
If impatience lead him to determine to reject them all, 
and view the truth with his own mental vision alone, the 
philosophers will not have lived and struggled in vain. 

The philosophical student may be compared to a gold- 
digger. He has to unearth and sift vast masses of sand 
before he finds the grain of gold — the thought. He has 
to wade through pages upon pages of words, all used in 
the endeavour of the writer to express some vast idea, 
which, like a will-o'-the-wisp, hovers about him and 
defies language. It is easy to lose the thought in the 
words, the thought being frequently a very needle in the 
hay of verbiage. 

The following pages are the result of several years' 
reading and research. The writer has not compiled; he 
has endeavoured to hear all sides of the question, and 
to relate the salient points of each as simply as is possible 
when dealing with so vast a subject. 

Although he has written for those unacquainted with 
philosophy, and lacking the time to read the works of 
great writers for themselves, he has studiously rejected 
every unauthenticated account, that, failing a better book 
of reference at hand, his epitome may not mislead the 
inquirer. 
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In a few months the writer hopes to present to his 
readers the work to which this is merely the Prologue 
— ^viz., the "Progress of Philosophy after the Birth of 
Christ." 

If a reader be inclined to dip for himself into the 
vast stores of works on this great subject, he cannot do 
better than first read the account of the ancient philo- 
sophers in Grote's " History of Greece ; " continuing with 
Jowett's "Plato;" Grote's "Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates;" "Aristotle," by the same author; 
Maurice's "Ancient Philosophy; " Eitter's celebrated work 
on the same (the two last are somewhat diffuse in style) ; 
the translation of ZeUer (London, 1876); Sewell's Intro- 
duction to the Platonic Dialogues ; the biographies of the 
various philosophers in Bayle's Dictionary; G. H. Lewes' 
" History of Philosophy ; " and the " Dissertations " (8th 
edition of "Encyclopaedia Britannica"). 

Should he be a classical student, the vast field of Greek 
and Latin literature lies open to him; and if he has a 
taste for the subject, he is to be congratulated upon the 
pleasure in prospect for him — ^to which the writer leaves 
him, wishing him that " passionate patience " which was a 
great thinker's interpretation of the word, genius. 

London, October 1880. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE FIRST PHILOSOPHERS. 

Will you do me a favour, reader, and abstract your mind 
for a moment ? 

Put a barrier between the scene around and your eyes. 
Shut your ears to the myriads of restless sounds that are 
fighting for their attention. 

All is still. It seems as if a dark mist settled down like 
a heavy curtain. Look at it steadily. At first there is 
nothing to be seen. Look again. Tou can just discern 
faint outlines or forms, darker than the darkness on which 
they seem traced. Is the darkness less, or are these 
shadows blacker ? As you gaze fixedly they grow more 
and more distinct, till you find you are looking at a long 
line of human figures. Some stand apart alone; others 
are grouped in twos or threes. At the far end the silent 
statuesque forms are draped in the ancient flowing gar- 
ments of centuries ago. Beyond, where the long line that 
stretches out before you must end, you recognise modern 
costume. Now you can discern their features. All have the 
same deep, earnest expression. Shadowy though they are, 
their eyes seem to pierce the mist with a searching, scru- 
tinising gaze. 

A 
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These are the shadows of minds that no longer exist. 
The shadows of the bodies that contained them were fleet- 
ing, — ^passed away when the bodies ceased to be ; but the 
shadows of the minds remain. 

The shadow your mind casts, daily, hourly, will remain 
after you are gone. Your influence, your example, your 
words, do not float away upon the wind. They make their 
mark, like bullets. Some go true, some go askew, but 
all hit somewhere, and the mark remains. The shadow 
each human mind casts may be more or less faint, and 
may fade, and even become extinct after generations, but 
it is always there— one to each mind. 

These are the shadows of minds which were much the 
same as yours is at this very moment. Like yours, they 
awakened in the world in dreamy wonder, came to com- 
plete consciousness by degrees, had much the same expe- 
riences, — ^longed, struggled, responded to some influences, 
recoiled at others. But they were intense as the noonday 
sun. A thought did not brush them lightly, merely 
rippling their mind-surface and passing on ; it was always 
like a match applied to a combustible, and lit a blaze of 
extraordinary proportions. If they looked at an object, 
they saw not merely the actual visible thing, as you or I 
would see it, but saw what it had been, what it might be, 
—every possible state of its past, present, and future being. 
Besides intensity, they possessed a subtle and intricate 
susceptibility. A look, a word, a sound would shake their 
whole delicate mind-construction to its very centre. Their 
life was one long series of shocks, — the slight shocks being 
perhaps more refined torture than the great ones, — those 
great incomprehensible agonies which were the primary 
reasons of their shrinking from the restless tumult out- 
side themselves, and living within the border of their 
senses as in a cell. 

These sufTerings it was, that in most cases led to their 
passionate searchings after Truth. Their lofty souls, 
writhing under the torments inflicted by human imperfec- 
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tions and miseries, were too noble to despair, and therefore 
spent themselves in the utterance of a great Why ? And, 
in default of a reply from Anywhere in the vast Silence, 
they worked patiently and constantly to find one, search- 
ing along the universe by the dull flicker of their own 
intelligences. For great though their intelligences were, 
they were mere faint sparks of light in the eternal 
Darkness ; and it was hard, unthankful work examining 
Eternity step by step, — an inch of the ground at a time, as 
it were, — and then coming to a sudden break where the 
ground stopped, — and there was nothing beyond but space, 
— just when they thought they were coming to the end. 

The story of the Philosophers, — for those stern, still 
shadows are theirs, — is at its best a sad one. Great as 
their work was, it fell short of its object, and they lived 
and died, humiliated by failure. 

Yonder is the first of whom there is any record. They 
called that old man with the flowing beard and kindly face 
that you can see far back in the distance, the Father of 
Philosophy. Thales was born, according to the ancient 
computation of time, in the first year of the 34th Olympiad 
(b.c. 640). He was one of the seven wise men of Greece. 
It would be interesting to know even the principal facts 
of the long contemplative life of ninety odd years ; but 
mere fragments of tradition remain. We gather from the 
various authorities that Thales never married, giving the 
excuse to his mother, who pressed him to do so, first, that 
he was too young; then, that he was too old. Of his 
star-gazing, — whether when " absent," deep in a train of 
thought, or when actually studying the heavens, — an anec- 
dote is related. One night, when so occupied, he fell into 
a ditch, and was rallied by an old crone, who, jeering him, 
said, " Thales ! when you cannot discern what is at your 
feet, do you think to make discoveries in the heavens ? " 

That many such taunts beset his daily life can be be- 
lieved. He was a man born before his time. His thoughts 
were, so to say, antedated, like those of half the great 
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thinkers, discoverers, and inventors of later ages. Until 
he lived, a set process of reasoning was unknown. He 
invented, or if he did not invent, he was the first to give 
to the world, the formula called the ** deductive method." 

This process of reasoning was naturally crude and im- 
perfect in the time of Thales. All know that the deductive 
method at its highest means arguing and proving from a 
given Cause or Principle to its various eflfects or conse- 
quences, instead of, as in the inductive and contrary way, 
reasoning and inferring step by step from the effect up to 
or back to its cause. 

The first to discover or use the deductive reasoning, 
Thales was the first to suffer from its uncertainty. As he 
fell bodily into a ditch, his mental efforts suffered some- 
what the same calanfity. His great object in life was, as 
it was that of the Philosophers who followed him, to find 
the Cause or Beginning of things. This he felt convinced 
was one Law, Essence, or Principle, instead of being many, 
according to the religious opinions of his age and country. 
His deductive reasoning demanded hypothesis ; and hypo- 
thesis (or self-generated idea) upon hypothesis he doubtless 
assumed and rejected, until he suddenly came upon one 
which he seized upon in triumph — the idea which is 
identified with his name, that the one Substance, Life, 
Power, or whatever he may have thought it, must be Water, 
or rather Moisture. 

This bold presumption was supported in his mind by 
the fact that life and moisture seemed co-existent. Mois- 
ture nourished. Seeds were moist. Warmth he believed 
to proceed from moisture. He felt an active life or soul 
within him, which he believed to be renewed by the mois- 
ture of his frame, if it were not indeed identical with it. 
As his hypothesis became more firmly rooted in his mind, 
he declared that the very gods were generated by water or 
moisture, therefore boldly placing a First Cause above the 
gods and goddesses then believed in by the people, and in 
a dim sort of way indicating a belief in One only God. 
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These primitive and rude ideas may rank in Philosophy 
as the flint implements in the history of weapons. Yet 
Thales' arrows of thought struck very near home at times. 
Nothing finer than his aphorism, " Know thyself," was said 
by any later and more advanced thinker. It may claim to 
have suggested the adage, " The proper study of mankind 
is man." 

That Thales liad many pupils we may safely aflSrm ; but 
most of their mind-shadows faded, were not impressed with 
sufficient power to remain for hundreds of years. Among 
the thousands of philosophical minds that have lived and 
thought, but the most conspicuous remain. This portrait- 
gallery is a small one, when you think of the centuries 
that have passed by since the birth of the Father of 
Philosophy and his latest sons, the heroes of the latest 
developments of modem opinion. 

From the time of Thales we have the record of four 
great philosophers only, in 212 years. 

The first of these was his successor, some even say his 
follower and almost contemporary, Anaodmenes. He ap- 
pears, like Thales, to have been, to a certain extent, an 
astronomer, for his name is identified with the discovery 
by means of the dial-hand or gnomon of the obliquity of 
the earth's transit in space. 

He accepted Thales* method, but rejecting his hypo- 
thesis of the First Cause being Moisture, advanced his own, 
that it was Air. The soul within him, that moved and 
controlled his body, seemed to him more like air than 
water. To seek beyond the elements did not occur to him. 
The air, too, seemed universal He believed it endowed 
with all necessary power and energy to effect every impres- 
sion upon the senses, — in a word, to assume and carry on 
all the various perceptible forms of life. 

Constant contemplation of his own new idea led him to 
farther conclusions. It is hinted that he imagined the 
universe to be a living and breathing Being — doubtless 
regarding the creation of life as expiration^ its seeming 
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cessation as inspiration. It may also have strengthened 
his notion to have a glimmering of those laws of Natural 
Philosophy, the discovery of which was the oflfspring of 
later ages, such as the attraction and repulsion of atoms. 
Sut so little remains to us of Anaximenes, and that little 
is so purely traditional, that this is merely conjecture. 

The one to accept and further the course of reasoning 
adopted by Tholes and Anasnmenes was a man whom we 
may deem the first who wrote a philosophical work that 
has survived him, viz., Diogenes, who was bom at Apol- 
lonia, in Crete, about the year 460 B.o. 

In reading the lives of these great thinkers — the Philo- 
sophers — ^it is curious to remark how an idea or doctrine 
varies according to the minds that digest and reproduce 
it. Thaks took an element for his First Cause — ^Water. 
Anaximenes accepted the elementary notion, but, rejecting 
Water, started Air. Diogenes, who is with great reason 
held to be the pupil of Anaximenes, retained Air as the 
centre of his causal system. But his intellect travelled 
farther on the road to Truth than his master's; for he 
came to the conclusion that if the Air were indeed the 
great Propeller of the Universe, it must have properties 
the senses would fail to detect, properties you could neither 
see, hear, nor touch ; properties, in fact, that could only be 
imagined and reasoned about. 

These properties, he considered, proved that Air had 
a rational and sensitive Soul; an idea which perhaps 
brought Diogenes a step or two nearer the great concep- 
tions of his successors in the science. 

Thales, — Anaximenes, — Diogenes, . . . these three names 
will ever be connected in the annals of Thought. What 
were they besides the first three Greek Philosophers, or 
" lovers of Wisdom " ? 

They were the first three Freethinkers. They cast aside 
all trammels of accepted dogma, and thought for them- 
selves. 

They were the first three followers of Nature. We often 
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hear of " Nature," without really apprehending the mean- 
ing of the term. Poets babble of it, prose writers appeal 
to "her" — for the Myth is credited with the feminine 
gender — but what do they really mean by Nature ? 

They should mean, if they were accurate in terms, the 
vast crowd of Appearances assumed by the Elements, — or 
rather, the mass of mjsks with which the Elements at 
once show themselves to, and hide themselves from, our 
senses. All Matter, in fact, in its various forms. An 
instant's reflection shows us that Matter, Nature, the 
Elements, are the same. 

These three Philosophers were just saved from being 
entire Materialists by the hypothesis of Diogenes that his 
chief and favourite Element had a Soul, or that which the 
senses had no power to apprehend. 

But Materialists to a certain extent they undoubtedly 
were. Glance at them, where the old man, Thales, stands 
a little apart, thoughtful and dignified, — the two figures at 
his side looking towards him as to their chief. . . . 

After them you notice there is a little gap — then there 
is a lofty figure with folded arms and regal head. By his 
attitude you see he utterly disregards these three. He is 
looking onward. 

Let us leave the Physiologists or Physicists, and see 
what was happening in the world of Thought at the very 
time and in the very country where their bold thoughts 
were conceived and given forth to their fellows. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PyTHAGOBAS. 

When new theories are started in a science, or when a 
fresh version of any subject is brought forward, you will 
generally find that opposite opinions arise, if not at the 
same time, shortly afterwards. 

The law of positive and negative seems to belong to 
mental life as well as to certain sciences. 

While Thales, Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apollonia 
were pursuing their meditations on Nature as the First 
Cause, other great minds, bent upon the same great object 
—to find the central mainspring of the Universe — were 
shedding their light upon another part of the wide field 
of speculation. 

That noble figure in the white robes, whose still, classic 
features have a commanding, stern expression that accords 
well with the crown of gold on his long hair, is Pytha- 
goras. Bom at Samos; his father was a man of position ; 
his education was therefore one of the highest class, 
which in that country in those days meant a strict and 
severe mental and physical training. 

Science and the fine arts were his studies, while he 
particularly distinguished himself in gymnastic exercises, 
winning the prize for wrestling at the celebrated Olym- 
pian games when only seventeen. 

At which period of his later youth Pythagoras ripened 
from the scholar into the philosopher cannot be deter- 
mined, for after this a cloud of mystery has settled down 
upon and almost obliterated the records of his life. 
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Some histories afi^m that he visited Egypt, was admitted 
by the priests into their symbolic ceremonies, shown their 
mysteries, and taught those famous traditions which may 
no^ be either for ever lost, or never have really been as 
important as they were imagijied to be by the uninitiated. 
Others utterly deny this tale. But however greatly his- 
torians may diSer about the minor incidents of his extra- 
ordinary life, they cannot but admit that Pythagoras pos- 
sessed one of the grandest intellects on record. 

His intense intellectual power, added to his passion for 
the fine arts, led him from Materialism into an idealism 
which bordered upon mysticism. Whether he was fired 
by the mental successes of Thales and his adherents is not 
told. In any case, he boldly struck out a path for himself, 
and embraced Philosophy with a passionate ardour. He 
disdained the title of " Sophos,"— or wise man, — which was 
applied to those more distinguished for the practical appli- 
cation to everyday life of their knowledge, preferring that 
of "philosopher," — lover or friend of wisdom, — ^in other 
words, one consecrated to mental research, to high con- 
templation, to the hope of the discovery of the mainsprings 
of Life. 

Pythagoras, sage — poet ... A record of the struggles, 
repulses, and successes of that lofty nature would be 
almost priceless. Instead, we have a maze of contradic- 
tory evidence which it is useless to repeat, as not one iota 
is properly authenticated. 

We can only contemplate the silent, white-robed figure, 
— ^perhaps pacing among the marble temples, in the solemn 
groves of ilex, olive, and yew, under the burning glow of 
the southern sun, under the dark-blue canopy of a Greek 
sky, — first, as student; then, as faithful follower of reli- 
gious observances — for in his regular devotion and ascetic 
mode of life he waa as rigid as any hermit of the early 
Christian Church ; and afterwards — when, aj^venty years 
of age, he settled in the town of Crotona as teacher of 
youth and founder of a sect which became so powerful 
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that it appears to have supplanted the Senate and to have 
assumed the legislative administration. 

The formation of this sect (which is called the Italian) 
was originated by his orations. An eloquent, bold, and 
graceful speaker, his grand presence and persuasive voice 
materially aided his successes. Although he held forth 
against the vices and effeminacy of the Greek youth of both 
sexes, he became their idol, and soon, in spite of the strict 
rules under which he placed his " Society," he found himself 
possessed of some three hundred enthusiastic followers. 

This sect, society, or order, has been not inaptly com- 
pared to the Christian Society of Jesus. Except that it 
numbered fifteen of the softer sex (Pythagoras is said to 
have had a wife, who was herself a philosopher), it might 
have been a foreshadowing of one of the later monastic 
institutions. 

The disciples who were admitted were first examined ; 
then ensued a long period of probation. Silence was 
almost entirely preserved for five long years of study and 
perpetual self-deniaL Those only of a taciturn disposition 
were permitted the use of their tongue before the fifth year 
had completely expired. Through degrees the postulants 
passed into higher positions in the brotherhood, but it is 
certain they had to undergo severe tests before they were 
admitted into its secrets and learned its full significance. 
Religion, power, and advancement were its external points 
to outsiders. The brotherhood had a cypher in which they 
corresponded, while they could converse by means of a code 
of secret signs. 

This band of three hundred, mostly members of the 
noblest families, and all mentally, morally, and physically 
drilled according to the pattern formed in their founder's 
mind, could not fail to grow in power. Had Pythagoras 
pleased, he might have been handed down to posterity as 
a great king or ruler, — for the common people began to 
regard him as a god, and stories of miracles and super- 
natural power were in circulation, some of which havQ 
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survived. But he was simply and purely, though deter- 
minedly, the Founder of a system. 

He had enemies, and as his doctrines and influence 
spread, there were anti-Pythagorean risings and riots. 
Many of his friends were killed, but where and when he 
himself died is unknown. 

After his death he was venerated as a god, and the 
Society dwindled, deteriorated, and finally collapsed. 

The Society ceased to exist, but the Pythagoreans con- 
tinued to uphold the doctrines, known and secret, of their 
dead master; and they must have made converts and 
found steady adherents, for we read of them in the second 
century of our era, when Pythagoreanism and Platonism 
were by some thinkers welded into one system. 

But what were the doctrines of Pythagoras ? 

He is called the Mathematician. Eejecting the high im- 
portance given to Matter itself by the Physicists from Thales 
downwards, he took Number as the one Cause or Principle. 

He doubtless noticed that numerical relations and cal- 
culations have a sound basis, and possess the invaluable 
quality of being provable. Bold writers dare to hold the 
belief that Astronomy and kindred sciences were far 
advanced in the early days of ancient Egypt, and suggest 
that the Pyramids were made use of as observatories, 
further explaining the total extinction of these sciences 
and the absence of any record of their progression by the 
jealousy of the Egyptians lest other nations should benefit 
by their learning and its discoveries. Should it be that 
in reality Pythagoras visited Egypt and was admitted to 
the secrets of the sages, as tradition declares, that which 
he then and there learnt may have started the doctrine in 
his mind. 

In any case, his largest Theory was that Number was 
the First Cause. 

He stated that all was contained in the Unit or One. 
The unit was both odd and even, great and small, &c. 
It was the beginning, for it had to be used as the basis of 
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all calculation, — the first letter, so to say, of the Alphabet 
of Nombeis being the relation of One to One. 

Many extraordinaiy foreshadowings of more recent 
doctrines— or, perhaps, the natural moulding of the mind 
to certain thoughts — ^were indicated by Pythagoras. 

He was particularly struck with the Triad, or the 
number Three, finding that in all subjects there must 
exist beginning, middle, and end; there must be Cause, 
Operation, Effect. In fact, in every One is Three. A 
faint suggestion, which thought will show to be a feeble 
prophecy of Trinitarianism. 

In meditation on his beloved doctrine of the One, or 
Number, he doubtless became enamoured of the Circle; 
for many mystic theories, such as myriads of lives being 
the Breath of the Supreme God, cast forth with exhausted 
qualities to regain power and be reabsorbed, are to be 
traced in the web of mysterious utterances attributed to 
him. 

This idea of the circular progress of the Soul from God 
to God — ^to put it in simple words — ^gave rise to his 
tenets on the Transmigration of the SouL 

Metempsychosis, or the doctrine of the Transmigration 
of the Soul, is perhaps classed in our minds with romantic 
stories or translations from the German wild or mystical 
writers. We may find it recorded by us next to the phan- 
tasies and legends of the " Arabian Nights " and parallel 
literature. Like most abstract or highly spiritual ideas, 
it irritates and annoys practical or logical thinkers, and 
has, indeed, been held and promulgated mostly by those 
who might be called the Poet-philosophers. 

Plato revived it later on; previously, the mind of 
Pythagoras, in spite of the mathematical monarchy under 
which it reigned, received its seed — some say from Thales 
— and nourished it till it sprang into full vigour and 
existence. The honey is in the comb; visionary ideas 
are to be found in the most accurately scientific minds. 

Though Metempsychosis may be a wild, untenable 
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hypothesis, it is not to be lightly passed over. For so 
many sects, Deists, Christians — Philosophers, to whom 
religion was secondary, and others — ^have found in the 
doctrine the great Explanation of the Mystery of Evil, the 
reconcilement of finite Imperfection with the great Per- 
fect, Infinite — with the Almighty Power. 

Historians tell us it was held by the Druids. It 
appears in the religious works of India, notably the 
Vedas; it flourished in Egypt. It is supposed to exist 
in one of the thousand or more doctrinal works of Origen, 
the early Christian writer (though he may possibly be 
confounded with another Origen, a minor philosopher, 
who wrote). And last, but not least, it is to be found 
in the Jewish Cabbala, those mystical traditionary ex- 
planations and commentaries on the Pentateuch, which 
have been written upon, meditated over, and have 
thoroughly fascinated both Jews and Christians, ancient 
and modern. 

We ask, perhaps with some impatience,if Metempsychosis 
means the absurdity, so contrary to the tenets of Christi- 
anity, of the soul entering the body of some beast, or another 
human body, instead of proceeding to heaven or hell ? 

And we find, piecing the Transmigration of the Indians 
to the Metempsychosis of the Philosophers, with a link 
here and there of the fragmentary beliefs of others, that 
the idea must have been mainly this : — 

That the Soul, or immortal part of man, was the breath 
of the Almighty, departing from infinite existence, be- 
coming a finite, temporary, separate essence, which 
possessed separate distinct consciousness and Free Will ; 
which was finally to enjoy the awful joy of realisation 
of, and union for ever with, the One Perfection, — a grand 
destiny it could only arrive at by separate consciousness, 
imperfection, and progression. 

For if it remained part of the One, it could never be 
separated, have distinct consciousness, and know by itself. 
And if it were separated from the One Perfection, it 
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would be in an embryo state that most become or gain 
certain qualities before being equal to reabsorption. 

The soul was then cast forth to travel through Matter, 
to be united to various forms, and by the friction with 
Matter, the warring of the soul and body, to develop 
these necessary qualities. 

According to its successes in overcoming the physical 
with the spiritual nature, so would its number of earthly 
lives and the length of its exile be. Some writers stated 
the probable time of the course to be three thousand, 
others ten thousand years. 

Only a certain number of souls were supposed to be on 
earth, leaving the dying for the newly conceived bodies. 
Sometimes they would make progressive steps into higher 
human organisations; at others, they would retrograde 
into lower human beings or beasts. Which their next 
state would be, lay entirely with their Free WilL 

The state of the Soul was to be guessed by the appear- 
ance of the body, for the Soul was supposed to impress 
itself upon its mortal covering as a seal upon wax. 

The strange likenesses to be observed in certain men 
and women to different animals, showed that they had 
not so very long before passed from the animal state. 

How Plato enlarged upon and added to all this, will be 
seen when, later on, we glance briefly at his Philosophy. 

This seems to have been Metempsychosis, as it was in 
the time of the Egyptian sages, and is all that remains to 
us of the doctrine according to Pythagoras. . . . 

If, instead of teaching the " Italian " sect in secrecy 
and in the spirit of Freemasonry, Pythagoras had spoken 
out boldly to the world, much more could be written of 
him. But in this case the history of Philosophy would 
be other than it is; for there is no doubt that, for the 
possession of magnificent truths, and the power of thought 
to emancipate them from his mind and sustain as well as 
prove them, Pythagoras was one of the most remarkable 
beings of any time. 
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As it is, he may be regarded as the Father of Meta- 
physics or Mystical Philosophy. Without him, Plato 
would have been another being altogether ; and without 
Plato, Spiritual Thought would have had -a more meagre 
existence than it has now in this matter-of-fact, mate- 
rially inclined world of ours. 

Other minor doctrines of Pythagoras are so garbled and 
disfigured by their various recorders that it is useless to 
quote them. Let the noble figure in the white robes, 
with the earnest gold-crowned brow, fade — Cleaving only 
our reverence for the intellect that had such faith in the 
Almighty Power, that it left no thought unused which 
could reconcile It with the Universe as it appears to us. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE ELEATICS. 

A Passing Tribute to Anaximander^ also Mathematician, The 
Eleaiics Xenofhanes, ParmenideSy and Zeno, 

It is not only among the followers of the Arts that pupils 
have proved greater than their master. In the history of 
Philosophy such instances are constant. Those who know 
the life and doctrines of Pythagoras by heart might even 
hesitate to reply, if asked what was the story and what 
were the tenets of Anaximander of Miletus; yet he is 
generally ranked before Pythagoras. 

Anaximander was by some considered the friend and 
pupil of Thales, and his co-operation with Pythagoras is 
authentic. 

That he was actually the Founder of the Mathematical 
School is undoubted. That Pythagoras was taught — or, 
more properly speaking, led and influenced — ^by him, is 
certain. 

Anaximander, who was existent at Miletus some twenty 
years before Pythagoras, was essentially the man of science. 
His work on the size and position of the heavenly bodies 
is stated to be the first philosophical treatise, and he com* 
piled a series of geometrical problems. Whether he met 
Pythagoras at Miletus, at Apollonia — ^where he and his 
followers colonised — or at the court of Polycrates, in 
Samos, cannot be decided. 

But that the extraordinary ideas developed in the vast 
mind of Pythagoras were inspired by Anaximander is more 
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than probable. We are told that Anaximander first used 
the term Infinite ; that he considered separate life, as it 
was evident to his senses in plants, animals, and human 
beings, to be the eiTect of the decomposition or movement 
of the One Infinite. Here we may trace the source, the 
spring, of the doctrine of Metempsychosis according to 
Pythagorafi. 

In passing to another School, it must not be thought 
that one system of Philosophy superseded the last^ like 
one story of a house is built upon another. Many 
systems were co-existent, ran parallel with each other, 
for centuries ; being stronger or weaker, and more or less 
influential, according to their powers of attraction for the 
mental life of the period and the genius of their founders. 
Those among the founders whose minds were lai^est 
studied their age, and as far as possible adapted their 
systems to its prevailing characteristics; thus they dug 
deep before planting their roots, and their systems waxed 
big and remained. The time when Pythagoras lived was 
the time when Egypt was the magnet of the world, and 
Egypt was the very mother of the mystical and mysterious. 
Therefore Pythagoras wisely chose to enwrap his science 
in a maze, whither his followers were, so to speak, led 
blindfold. Had Anaximander done likewise, his name 
might meet our eyes writ in less faded characters. 

The next School historians call the Eleatic, because its 
principal leaders settled or colonised in £lea» a town in 
that part of the late kingdom of Naples which is called 
" Terra di Lavoro." This Elea was founded by the Phocaeans 
of Ionia, and amid the surrounding smiling country, with 
its blue mountains, its groves of elms and poplars — ^around 
and about which rich vines threw their tender foliage, and 
its shallow rivers or mountain streams, that run rapidly to 
join the undulating tideless sea, the Mediterranean — the 
Eleatic Philosophy was bom and bred. 

Xmophanes^ who is considered the founder of the 
method, was a native of Colophon, a city of Asia Minor; 

B 
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and, though the exact dates of his birth and death are 
unattainable, appears to have been a contemporary of 
Anaximander. 

He was exiled — perhaps because of his opinions — and he 
lived for some time wandering in Sicily, a poor minstrel 
or rhapsodist, singing or declaiming his. own verses. But 
fragments only of these are recorded, with the exception 
of a long epic relating the foundation of Elea. 

During his wanderings, perhaps when his physical 
nature was suffering from the privations of poverty and 
the rebuffs poverty would naturally bring to him, his 
aspirations were crowned with reward. His mind leapt 
the chasm of unexplored thought, and found an unex- 
pected mine. He came upon the great Idea which was 
subsequently called Pantheism — the doctrine that there 
is but One, and that this One is the First Cause or 
Almighty Power and the Universe combined. 

Eejecting Thales' physical and Pythagoras' mathe- 
matical solution of the great problem of Existence, he 
mystically declared that the Almighty was the sphere 
encompassing all, at once the Universe and its Cause — 
the Immovable, containing the many movable. 

Whether this notion should be read in the letter or 
in the spirit has been greatly discussed. For the term 
"sphere" is used in Greek as an image of the perfect 
unity and equality of God, as " square " was used for a 
similar purpose by poets, notably by the well-known 
Simonides. In any case, the idea was fresh, as new 
indeed as the method by which he attempted to prove it. 

Eidiculing Pythagoras' doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
Xenophanes passionately refuted the system of deities pro- 
mulgated by Homer and Hesiod — ^whose works he attacked 
in various poems of different metres — and he threw himself 
headlong into the abyss of doubt by convincing himself 
that Eeason could not prove or disprove a proposition. 
Nothing was positive except that there was One Substance, 
and that all was included in that One, 
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j)ended in space, and that the morning and evening star 
were identicaL 

Perhaps his investigations were materially aided by the 
keen intellect of his favourite pupil, Zmo, whose brave, 
impetuous life was so cruelly cut short by an excruciating 
death. 

Zeno's person was well grown, graceful, and delicate. 
Though intrepid and lofty-minded to a degree, he was, 
like many another highly strung organisation, extremely 
sensitive to praise or blame. 

With the external characteristics of genius, he possessed 
not only its subtle fascination, but its power of making a 
mark on all Time. 

Zeno, the third of the Eleatic leaders, might claim to be 
the seed from which sprang the Philosophy which has 
culminated in our own era in the Positivists. 

For he is actually, and without doubt, the first Logician. 
Seizing upon the philosophy of his master, Parmenides, 
root and branch, with his natural ardour and enthusiasm, 
he first digested and absorbed it, then gave it forth to the 
world in his own way. 

Both mentally and physically he was essentially pug- 
nacious. Thus his method was disputative and contro- 
versial, and his violent opposition of the tyrant Nearchus 
led to his death. 

We are told that as a young man he visited Athens to 
preach the doctrines of Parmenides. He doubtless ex- 
pected to meet with but slight opposition ; in fact, to be 
received with open arms. 

He was mistaken. The Ionian or Physical School, 
founded by Thales, was firmly established among the 
Athenians. He found that to lay down the law would 
be waste of energy. He therefore met his hearers on 
their own ground, combated their arguments one by one 
till they were crushed, and in so doing created the new 
method of Dialectics or logical reasoning, which, without 
doubt, was the link connecting the established Philoso- 
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phies with those of the Sophists and Sceptics, preparing 
the way for Socrates and Plato. 

Zeno is not credited with having introduced any novel- 
ties into his master's doctrine. Had he felt inclined to 
improve upon it, his was exactly the disposition to discard 
the Philosophy altogether, and become a Founder on his 
own account ; and his faithful adherence to his teacher's 
ideas is proved by the constant and unbroken attachment 
that existed between them. When Zeno had reached the 
age of forty, and Parmenides was over sixty, we find them 
visiting Athens together. 

This was on the occasion of the great festival in honour 
of the goddess Minerva, which was held every five years 
in the month of July. 

There were greater and lesser festivals called the Pana- 
thenoea, under the superintendence of the Archons, or 
magistrates of the city. On this occasion Parmenides 
and Zeno were the guests of one of these Archons, whose 
name was Pythodorus. 

The great festival which they honoured with their 
presence was partly religious, partly secular. There was 
a grand procession to carry the peplus or garment of 
Minerva — ^which was a white sleeveless robe ornamented 
with the history of the goddess in gold embroidery — from 
the public gardens without the city walls to the citadel, 
where it was solemnly placed upon Minerva's statue, laid 
prone for the purpose on a bed of flowers. 

The grave philosophers in their white garments — for 
dyed robes were considered out of place on these occasions 
— must have felt but little sympathy for these doings; 
may possibly, indeed, have satirically criticised the pro- 
cession as it passed. First, the old men and women 
carrying olive branches, then middle-aged warriors with 
shields and spears, attended by the foreigners of the city, 
bearing small boats as emblems of their origin. After 
these, matrons, young men singing hymns, and youthful 
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virgins of the noblest families bearing baskets containing 
requisites for the religious ceremonies. 

The object of their visit cannot have been to pay 
homage to a goddess in whom they did not believe. Nor 
is it probable it was a mere visit of curiosity to witness 
the plays, concerts, gymnastic exercises, and war-dances 
which followed the sacred ceremonies. 

It is more likely that it was on this occasion that Par* 
menides lectured or preached to the people, and was 
introduced to Socrates, then a mere youth, upon whose 
wonderful mind the Eleatic philosophy made so lasting 
an impression. 

Socrates, whose tendency was nothing if not demo- 
cratic, must have listened with delight to a bold speaker 
who dared to attack the system of a plurality of gods, 
and to rear his own lofty notion of One Supreme Exist- 
ence in opposition ; and his naturally argumentative mind 
must have revelled in discussions with Zeno, who supple- 
mented the teaching of Parmenides by the more familiar 
and conversational argument. 

To this visit to Athens of Parmenides and Zeno we 
may perhaps owe Socrates as he afterwards was — a man 
emancipated from all slavery of preordained opinion — 
perhaps the grandest and noblest Freethinker the world 
will ever know. 

The linked lives of the two Eleatics, with one Thought 
and two opposite methods of expressing it, are hardly to 
be traced after this appearance at Athens. Zeno alone 
appears again, the hero of a terrible tragedy. 

On his last return to Elea he found his native place 
had fallen into the hands of the tyrant Nearchus or 
Demylus. At once aroused to vehement opposition, he 
headed a conspiracy to overthrow him. Whether he was 
betrayed by enemies, or whether he overlooked some 
loophole through which might leak discovery of his plot, 
is not recorded. But the rebellion was nipped in the bud. 
Zeno was seized and carried before the tyrant. 
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When called upon to name his confederates, he boldly 
turned upon Nearchus and exclaimed, " All the courtiers ! " 
a speech which some historians declare to have been 
followed by a daring appeal to all to assist him and to 
emancipate themselves from slavery, which was responded 
to by their falling upon and killing Nearchus. 

But this is less likely to be true than that, as oflier 
historians relate, his outspeaking was rewarded with tor- 
ture and death. 

Whether Parmenides still lived when this occurred, or 
had previously died, is not told. But as the two philoso- 
phers had been one in life in their ideas, their affections, 
and their labours, it is to be hoped that their lofty natures 
were spared such a cruel separation, and that they were 
also united in death. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HERACLITUS AND DEMOCRITUS — ^AKAXAGORAS — EMPEDOCLES. 

Although Heraditus preceded Democritus by upwards of 
half a century, and their systems were utterly opposed, 
their names are mentioned together because their charac- 
ters present such a curious contrast. 

Heraclitus was called the " Weeping," Democritus the 
" Laughing" Philosopher. 

Heraclitus was more inclined to allow his mind to soar, 
endeavouring to grasp lofty ideas from which he reasoned 
down to appearances as they seemed to his senses. Demo- 
critus was a close, logical thinker. 

Heraclitus was born at Ephesus some five hundred 
years before Christ. Some have believed him the pupil, 
or at least the follower, of Xenophanes, but he boasted that 
he " taught himself." 

The speech indicates the man. He was one of those 
beings whose intense self-esteem is their mental ruin; 
who retire from the outside world which continually 
wounds their vanity until they, as it were, mentally turn 
upon themselves and tear themselves to pieces. For when 
Self is the last companion left, it is apt to behave and to 
be treated like the rest. 

Before we inspect his philosophy, it is as well to glance 
at his life. 

This seems to have been one long sneer. He sneered 
at the " follies and vices of mankind." In his own esti- 
mation, but one human being " did as he ought to have 
done," and that one was himself. 
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Yet his much-despised fellow-creatures treated him 
with consideration, and probably endured him patiently 
because of his mental gifts. For instance, his .fellow- 
citizens tried to propitiate him by offering him the chief 
magistracy of the city — a high compliment, which, if not 
accepted, should at least have been received in a well- 
bred manner. But Heraclitus, though by his own pro- 
fession a stern aristocrat, despising " the people," hardly 
behaved on this occasion like the gentleman he wished 
himself to be considered. He refused the honour, because 
of the " dissolute morals " of those who oflfered it ! And 
when ostentatiously playing with some children near the 
celebrated temple of Diana, he replied to some of his ac- 
quaintances who passed by and were naturally surprised 
to see the dignified sage stooping so far, " It is better to 
play with children than to share in the government with 
you." 

A rude reply, which was, if possible, exceeded in his 
extraordinary letter to King Darius, written in answer to 
that monarch's invitation to him to spend some time at 
his court. 

"All men," stated the pompous document, "depart from 
the paths of truth and justice. They have no attachment 
of any kind but avarice ; they only aspire to a vainglory 
with the obstinacy of folly. As for me, I know not 
malice : I am the enemy of no one. I utterly despise 
the vanity of courts, and never will place my foot on 
Persian ground. Content with little, I live as I please." 

After such a letter to a king, it is perhaps as well that 
Heraclitus did not set foot in his territory, especially as 
Darius was of warlike tendencies, and scarcely disposed to 
encourage aggression. He certainly did better, for a man 
of so misanthropic a temperament. He retired to a moun- 
tainous district, where he is said to have lived on herbs 
and roots, — diet scarcely calculated to amend his severe 
views on the subject of human life. 

This lonely existence served two ends. 
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Among the grand slopes of the Grecian hills, under a 
sky whose varied and ever-changing beauty would in it- 
self furnish ideas for the lifetime of any meditative mind, 
Heraclitus doubtless developed his philosophical theories, 
and may possibly have written his work on Nature. 

But it brought him to his death. His herbiverous diet 
produced a dropsical complaint, which drove him back 
among the common herd he so much despised. 

It must have been bitter to the man-hater to find him- 
self subject to the same conditions as the rest of his kind. 
He condescended to seek medical advice, but gave such 
an unintelligible account of his disease that they could do 
nothing for him. A tradition runs that the essentially 
grandiloquent philosopher came to a strange end, an end 
that seemed as it were an irony upon that life whose con- 
ditions he had defied. 

He expired on a dunghill, where he had taken refuge 
with some idea in his head that its warmth might dis- 
solve the water that was rapidly accumulating in his ill- 
used body. 

It was a strange spot for such a mind to depart from its 
frame. Heraclitus' ideas were lofty, although communi- 
cated so obscurely that Socrates remarked "it would 
require a Delian diver to explore his depths." 

His peculiar character of shrinker from everything and 
every one, always retreating into his shell of contemp- 
tuous opposition as a snail into his shell, led, perhaps, to 
his rejection of ordinary phraseology, the simple mode of 
expression used by the million. 

He, Heraclitus, the lofty and exceptional, must use lofty 
and exceptional means to communicate his thoughts. So 
his wonderful ideas lie hidden beneath a confused heap 
of parabolic images. Instead of boldly stating his opinions, 
he goes out of the way to hint at them. You have almost 
to make out what the opinion is from what it is not. 

You will ask, why are the opinions of this morbid mind 
wonderful, and what are they ? 
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They are wonderful because they in reality founded 
two great Philosophical Schools. From that source, — the 
mind of Heraclitus, — ^that lived hidden in the mountains 
like the mountain spring, issued two separate streams of 
thought, which, gathering as they went, are found in later 
ages powerful rivers of idea, overpowering obstacles, feed- 
ing and influencing the mental lands they pass through, — 
and these were Stoicism and Pantheism. 

What are the opinions ? 

The system that contains the original ideas oi Heracli- 
tus is in brief this : — 

That the whole Universe is One eternal and almighty 
Unity, including everything. Thus, separated minds are 
mere sparks of the One, which for lack of a better term he 
called Fire. 

This imity of the created and the Creator is Pantheism. 
The great modem Pantheists, Spinoz£iy Hegel, and others, 
are the followers of Heraclitus. 

Heraclitus said that you exist, and do not exist . . . 
meaning, of course, that to yourself and others like your- 
self you appear to have a separate existence, but all the 
time you are merely a minute Atom of the Great Mind, 
therefore you can lay claim but to an existence in 
part. 

Hegel assumed this idea in a developed form (which can 
merely be alluded to here). 

He said, Being and Nothing, or Notbeing, were one and 
the same. At first sight, or rather, the first time these 
strange mystical sayings are presented to our minds, they 
appear almost absurdities. If we did not know that they 
were part of the only Science which dares treat of Eternity 
and its mysteries, many — especially practical people — 
would say, "What nonsense!" and consider time spent 
reading " such stuff" so much time wasted. 

These have scarcely allowed themselves time to appre- 
hend the meaning of the strange words. 

If they seem strange or absurd, you should hold them 
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in your mind, excluding all other thoughts, looking at 
them mentally as you would examine with your eyes 
something strange you had found and were holding in 
your hand, in which the longer you looked the more you 
would see. While your mind, dazed and half blinded 
as it always is by the millions of objects that claim its 
attention, holds and contemplates a new and puzzling 
thought, by degrees the Thought or mental object grows 
clearer and clearer. What was muddled and confused 
begins to separate and stand out in relief, till at last you 
see the object as quite another thing altogether to what 
you first took it for. 

The greater your gift of abstraction, — which is the power 
to turn your mind with all its qualities upon whatever you 
please, treating it, in fact, as a bull's-eye lantern, — the 
more quickly will you apprehend or comprehend the 
wonderful truths the philosophers do their best to convey 
in words. 

The plain fact is, that there are no words adapted to the 
science of Causes, therefore the difficulty. 

When Heraclitus said that the human mind is and is 
not at the same tiiae, he supplemented the idea by a sort 
of explanation. In sleep, he said, there is as it were a 
veil drawn between your Intelligence and the Divine, — 
not sufficient to separate you therefrom, which is impos- 
sible, but to interrupt the flow of Life, to which you owe 
reason, &c. " Man in himself," said he, " would be the 
coal without the fire." 

The work from whose fragments, pieced together, his 
ideas have been collected, was called " On Nature," and was 
in three parts. The first was " the All." The second was 
devoted to political, the third to theological, subjects. 

His physical doctrines anticipated those of the Stoics, 
the sect founded by Zeno, — ^which we shall consider later 
on. Lewes considers that Heraclitus stands "with one 
foot on the Ionian path, the other on the Italian." But 
he seemed more to have pome in their way, and with his 
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new opinions to alter their course, — ^as a huge stone will, 
if ever so slightly, affect the course of a stream. 



Democritus, — ^the lively, matter-of-fact, shrewd writer, 
who, perhaps in contradistinction to Heraclitus, whose very 
opposite he was, was called " the Laughing Philosopher," — 
was bom about 460 years before Christ, of wealthy parents, 
who, with other lonians, had settled in Abdera. 

This was the time of the invasion of Greece by the Per- 
sian monarch Xerxes, at the head of an army that included 
an enormous retinue. Xerxes influenced the fate of Demo- 
critus. After the conqueror began to meet with constant 
reverses, he gave up fighting in disgust, and began to lead 
a life whose mildest pleasures were dissolute. This mode 
of living was adopted before his return, and he was sump- 
tuously entertained by many, among whom were the 
parents of the young Democritus,— who, according to dates, 
must at the time have been a mere infant. 

But child though he was, he must have shown promise, 
for, in return for his reception, Xerxes left some of his 
Magi to teach the boy. It can be imagined that the 
learned men did not allow the mind of their pupil to 
starve, and had the mental powers of that pupil been less 
logically balanced, he might really have been the author 
of strange works on magic which were attributed to him, 
most likely because, had he been of an idealistic tempera- 
ment, he would, as pupil of the Persian sages, have 
written them. 

But however their teachings may have strengthened his 
mind, the doctrines adopted by Democritus do not owe 
their origination to the Magi. As soon as he was out of 
leading-strings he travelled. 

Before or after these journeys he must have become the 
pupil or hearer of Leucippus, a philosopher of whom we 
read but little, but who seems to have started the idea of 
Atoms, which was developed by Democritus. 
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Democritus wrote as much as any philosopher of early 
or modern times. He wrote on many subjects — mathe- 
matics, ethics, physics, and the fine arts. . . . Among 
these, the writer Pliny includes the various works on 
magic, which must have been palmed oflF as his by an 
unscrupulous author. He liked to write in seclusion, to 
obtain which he shut himself into his room. When dis- 
turbed, even in his own house, he betook himself to the 
tombs. 

Unusual habits generally annoy the frivolous. This 
retreating to the tombs seemed especially to aggravate the 
students, who in those times appear to have borne a 
strong resemblance to the students of our own period. 
Some of them thought it would be a " good lark " to hunt 
the philosopher out of his retreat. 

Democritus sat up late, as those who really study, wilL 
One night, when the faint gleams of his lamp stole through 
the chinks of the mausoleum where he was writinsr. sur- 
rounded by the silent dead — ^he was disturbed by unearthly 
noises, and strange figures in shapeless garments sud- 
denly appeared around him. Scarcely looking up, he told 
them to "leave off playing the fool," and continued to 
write. The students, who had expected good fun, retired, 
and he was not interrupted by them again. 

His keen perception led him to foretell events with 
much accuracy, upon which the unlearned set him down 
as a prophet. They could not understand how he could 
know that storms would arrive about certain days ; and 
his foreknowledge of a blight or barren season, which led 
him to make extensive purchases of oil which he after- 
wards sold, making a considerable sum of money, seemed 
to them magic or supernatural power. 

Democritus never married; he looked upon love as a 
sort of epilepsy, and children as nuisances that interfere 
with rational employment. Still he had some natural 
affection, for when he was dying at a great age (some 
say 104), and could no longer swallow nourislmient, he 
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straggled to keep himself alive that his sister might not 
be prevented attending a religious festival. 

His mind was gigantic, and aU its powers inclined one 
way, — ^against the doctrine of the Universe being One, of 
which distinct minds are infinitesimal parts. 

He admitted the parts, but declined the One. To him 
the Universe was a conglomeration of minute Forces, each 
a distinct entity in itself. These were not created, but 
had always been. They were eternally and constantly in 
motion, their movements and collisions occasioning the 
forms and laws of the external world as it appears to uii. 

As he dispensed with a Creator, and with any Cause 
except these minute separate forces, he was of course an 
Atheist. 

These Atoms were altered by collision and combina- 
tion, in which opinion Democritus dififered from others 
who held a similar doctrine. 

The uiodern philosopher, Leibnitz, held opinions almost 
exactly similar. He believed in a myriad of forces, which 
he called " Monads," each self-existent and independent. 

Another striking idea was his view of external objects 
as they seem to us, which practically destroys the hope 
ever to grasp the EeaL 

No quality, he considers, exists at all. Certain com- 
binations at certain moments present certain results; 
these (such as colour, odour, &c.) axe reflected upon us 
through the senses, — ^but if the senses failed to convey 
them, we should fail to be aware of them. 

This was, at that time, a leap in the dark, . • . but the 
theory struck home to a truth until then barely suspected, 
viz., the relative existence of the Finite. 

......a. 

Clazomenos, a city on the coast of the Egean Sea, 
near to Colophon, the birthplace of Xenophanes, and one 
of the cities that lay claim to be also the birthplace of 
Homer, was the spot where the remarkable philosopher 
Anaxagoras first saw the light. 
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Bom about 500 years before Christ, he is said to have 
been the pupil of Anaximenes. His parents were wealthy; 
but although the pleasures that society o£fered in those 
days to the children of rank and position were all within 
his grasp, even in extreme youth he felt an attraction for 
study. With Anaximenes as tutor, he naturally plunged 
into Philosophy, and we hear of him, at twenty years of 
age, leaving home and estates to go their own way, and 
taking up his abode at Athens. 

Here he remained for thirty years, studying, teaching, 
and interchanging ideas with the great minds of the 
day. At that time -^schylus, the mighty dramatic poet 
Sophocles, his imitator and eminent pupil Homer, and 
others, were the leaders of scientific and learned society 
in Athens. In constant intercourse with these, the young 
Anaxagoras waxed strong mentaUy, and became more and 
more indifferent to the friends, home, and estates he had 
left in his native town on the calm ^gean shores. On 
one occasion, when he was perhaps holding forth on the 
subject of astronomy, which strongly attracted him, one 
of those officious acquaintances that hang about people of 
reputation, and fancy they have done a wonderfully clever 
thing if they manage to put in a word which savours of 
raillery or banter, asked the youthful philosopher if he 
had lost all concern for his country. 

Anaxagoras stopped short, and looked his interculator 
full in the face, with a contemptuous flash of his keen, 
deep-set eyes. Then pointing to the sky, he significantly 
said, " I have an extraordinary concern for all the affairs 
of the heavens, my country." 

At which the witty friend must have "felt small," 
unless, indeed, he were tolerably obtuse. 

As soon as Anaxagoras' philosophical system was com- 
plete in his own mind, he found followers. 

The most important of these was Pericles, the com- 
mander, statesman, and orator, whose great natural powers 
developed and ripened under the influence of Anaxagoras 
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until every obstacle seemed to fall as he advanced in 
power in the state ; even the revered judges, the Areo- 
pagites, succumbing, and their reputation among the 
people being destroyed by him. 

Euripides and Themistocles were the pupils of Anaxa- 
goras; also Archelaus, the philosopher who first taught 
the young Socrates; and last, but not least, Socrates 
himself. 

Some say Democritus listened to, and thought highly 
of him ; but later on we find they were " not friends.** 
Anaxagoras seems to have proposed to visit Democritus, 
and Democritus, for some reason or another, to have de- 
clined the honour, which either may have created the 
misunderstanding or have widened a breach abeady 
existing. 

Perhaps the most important point of Anaxagoras' phi- 
losophical system was his bringing forward and enlarging 
upon the great principle of Intelligence, — ^in Greek csdled 
" Nous." 

" Nous " he declared to be all-pervading, all-powerful ; 
in fact, the great motive Power in the universe. Not a 
creative power or deity (and for this opinion Justin 
Martyr, Irenseus, and other Christian Fathers dub him 
Atheist), but the vital principle arranging, maintaining, 
and actuating vegetable and animal life. For this exal- 
tation of " Nous " he obtained the nickname of " Nous " 
among the lively Athenians, ,^r.. 

This " thin autocratic element " guided Matter, which 
he regarded as a number of different elements. He cast 
aside the Water of Thales, the Air of Xenophanes, the 
Fire of Heraclitus, and declared for elements unlimited ; 
a belief which seems to have been strengthened by the 
evidence of his senses, that gold difiered from wool, or 
from grass, or wood, &c. These elements he called Homeo- 
merice, substances that could not mingle with each other, 
although they could be combined, arranged, and seemingly 
altered by Intelligence, or Notis. That he considered 
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Matter to have an eternal existence, is hinted by his own 
words, reported by Diogenes Laertius (the Epicurean 
biographer of the Philosophers, who lived in the third 
Christian century). 

"Formerly aU things were a confused mass. After- 
wards Intelligence coming, arranged them into worlds." 

He declared there was no such thing as Fate or Chance 
that which people regarded as such was simply the result 
of the many extraordinary Laws of Intelligence, 

He was the first to see that the system of gods and 
goddesses was allegorical. It was doubtless for this at that 
time most appalling and impious suggestion that he was 
banished from Athens. About thirty years after his first 
appearance there, he bade farewell to the scene of his 
labours and triumphs^ and retired to Lampsacus, a town 
of Asia Minor. 

Here he pursued his contemplative life, and in parti- 
cular his astronomical studies. He seems to have made 
a special study of the moon, which he declared to be 
inhabited, to have mountains, valleys, and seas, and to 
borrow her light from the sun. He also wrote a treatise 
on the cause of eclipses. 

At last the so-called "impiety" of the brave, bold 
thinker brought him to grief. He was accused and con- 
demned to die. The manner of his death is not related, 
although we are told that he was asked whether he would 
like to be buried in his native place ; to which he replied 
carelessly, " that he did not care ; the road beyond the 
grave was equally long, from whatever point you started." 

Some authorities say that it was at Athens that he was 
condemned to die, but that his pupil Pericles pleaded so 
successfully for him that his sentence was modified : he 
was merely banished. 

In any case, he reached a fair old age, dying in his 
seventy-second year. His last request was that all the 
boys of Lampsacus should have a holiday on the anni- 
versary of his death. 
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Before lie died he prophesied the fall of an enormous 
meteoric stone at ^gos Potami, Sixty-two years after 
an aerolite, the size of a waggon and of a dark or " burnt " 
colour, fell there as he had predicted. Shortly after, the 
Athenians were defeated on the very spot where, five 
hundred years later, the stone was still to be seen. 

The people of Lampsacus accorded Anaxagoras grand 
funeral rites, and erected an altar to his memory. 

• •••.••• 

There is but one important name to add before the first 
act of the great Philosophy play ends — a name once 
suggestive of the godlike and supernatural, now simply 
an item in a long list of great thinkers. It is that of 
Empedocles. 

His were the final struggles of the great mental inquiry 
opened by Thales, pursued in difierent channels by the 
followers of Thales and by the Pythagoreans; in other 
words, by the Ionic and by the Italian Schools. 

We have seen Thales free himself from . the trammels 
of the established religion of the day, and plunge into the 
abyss of Freethought, reckless of consequences. But as 
he did not begin at the beginning and reason logically, 
but assumed a certain proposition as a fact, and accepted 
it as his foundation, he made but little progress. 

The others, mostly following his example, met with the 
same fate. 

But an important result came from the inventive specu- 
lations of these great men. They satisfactorily proved to 
themselves that Sense, or the evidence of the senses, waa 
not trustworthy, and that there must exist a science by 
which the Unknowable was to be reached. 

To unite the world of Faith with the world of Eeason 
was attempted by Empedocles. 

He was bom in Sicily, and his youth was spent in the 
lonely grandeur of volcanic scenery. His temperament 
was ardent and enthusiastic, and, from what we read of 
his extraordinary life, we cannot but think that his 
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evident belief tliat he was an inspired messenger to man- 
kind arose in his mind at a very early age. 

For his future career he fitted himself by physical and 
mental training. Study and meditation did not prevent 
his joining in gymnastic exercises, and, when quite a 
youth, he won a prize in the chariot races. 

He wrote poetry that astounded the very poets them- 
selves, and perhaps led them to suspect that his presumed 
divine inspiration was not entirely without foundation. 

He went about Sicily dressed in a purple robe with a 
golden girdle, his long hair flowing on his shoulders and 
crowned with a Delphic garland, his feet encased in brazen 
sandals. Some distance behind him walked a retinue of 
slaves. 

Although he was wealthy, his opinions were democratic ; 
his sympathies were with the people, for whom, indeed, 
hp studied and thought, to whom his life was devoted. 
As well as being philosopher, statesman, reformer, and 
poet, he was physician. He is supposed to have stated 
himself that " wherever he went, men and women wor- 
shipped him." Little wonder that they should hav^ 
done so, if the story of his having raised a woman to life 
be true. 

His money was spent lavishly in charity. Among 
other good works, he dowered many poor girls that they 
might be able to marry the men they loved. 

He preached the Gospel of Love — Almighty Love. He 
gave forth that the Universe consisted of four elements, 
held together, possessed, and directed by an Eternal, 
Almighty Power — Love. 

In these elements, or "members of the Deity," there 
existed strife or hate, which led to Change — to their 
warring together, decaying, and re-forming. Thus he 
considered that the Universe was constantly destroying 
itself and rebuilding, systems perpetually dissolving and 
re-forming, while the One Love preserved and retained 
them. 
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The soul he considered immortal. Its preliminary 
stage was disembodiment (when he called it Daemon). 
Being then imperfect, it had to pass through various 
bodies. He wrote — 

'* This is the law of Fate, of the Gods an olden enactment : 
If with guilt or murder a Dadmon polluteth his members, 
Thrice ten thousand years must he wander apart from the blessed. 
Hence, doomed I stray, a fugitive from Gods and an outcast, 
To raging strife submissive/' ^ 

In fact, as he agreed with Pythagoras on many points, 
so he agreed with him in teaching Transmigration of the 
Soul. 

His idea of the One Supreme God is so pure, grand, and 
beyond the Hellenic conceptions, that it is impossible not 
to be moved to admiration. Among his poems are some 
entitled "Hymns of Purification." His grand buf obscure 
hexameters delighted Lucretius, who followed Empedocles 
in all but those tenets which he embodies in these lines — 

" He is wholly and perfectly, mind ineflfable, holy, 
With rapid and swift-glancing thought pervading the whole 
world." 

When he who wrote thus of the One God appeared at the 
Olympian Games, he was greeted with the hushed demea- 
nour of respect. . . . His lofty faith seemed indeed to 
shine from his deep eyes, and to lend a majesty to an 
already dignified presence. 

Still his advanced doctrines offended the believers in 
Polytheism. Doubtless the enraged priests of the vari- 
ous temples inveighed against him. Empedocles found 
himself forced to leave his native city of Agrigentum, and 
returned to die in the Peloponnesus. 

How and when he died is not to be ascertained. The 
legends of his death are numerous. The most frequently 
repeated of these is that he threw himself into the crater 
of Mount Etna. 

That he thought but little of death, which he considered 
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a mere expression, calculated to mislead as well as to dis- 
may, can be gathered from the following — 

** No natural birth 
Is there of mortal things, nor death's destruction final ; 
Nothing is there but a mingling, and then a separation of the 

mingled, 
Which are called birth and death by ignorant mortals." 

lines whose spirit invests the shadowy, purple-robed 
figure with the piercing eyes and the flowing hair with 
such a halo that instinctively we bow before it . . . 
and pass away from the great heathen philosopher, 
wondermg. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE SOPHISTS. 

Protagoras — Prodicus — Gorgias. 

Thebe seems to be a law in force on this globe of ours 
that nothing shall be perfect or unbroken. There shall 
be no even flow, no consummation, no sitting down to 
rest at the top of the hill, whether the hill climbed be 
physical, mental, or moral. 

" Anticlimax " seems the natural end of those who lay 
themselves out to climb. Few great conquerors have 
died in the heyday of success — ^f ew sciences or religions 
have pursued their course without a falL The greater 
the subject, indeed, the greater the check given by an 
unseen Power that some believe to be one thing, some 
another. The old saying applied to Love might be 
applied to Thought : " The course of true Thought never 
runs smooth." 

The bold effort of these old Greeks to find out why we 
are here, what we are, and what we are going to be, 
what Eternity and Eternal Power is, and the rest, con- 
tinued unchecked, unopposed, for a century or two. 
Philosophy had become a mental Object in the land, each 
mind helping to build, as the ants erect their mounds; 
but suddenly came a rough kick, and the carefully built 
edifice was down. . . . 

In the fifth century before Christ, all the grand reason- 
ings of the great minds, from Thales to Empedocles, suf- 
fered a shock, and for a time were effaced, almost oblite- 
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rated, by the moral paralysis of Doubt ; a doubt, if not 
entirely originated, nourished and fostered by a band of 
clever men called in history the " Sophists." 

All who have made the acquaintance of that ugly, 
subtle influence we call Doubt know its stultifying, freez- 
ing atmosphere. Doubt is to the mind what weakness is 
to the body, — a power which is all the greater because it 
is negative. It is a Not. Weakness is non-strength, — 
Doubt is non-belief. They are chasms to be filled up, 
not obstacles to be overthrown : and every one knows how 
much easier it is to be active than passive, to work than 
to wait. 

"But" and "If" are small weapons in the hands of 
fools ; but wielded by " Sophists " or " wise men," the very 
instruments of moral death. 

At the head of this band of so-called philosophical 
reformers is Protagoras. 

Protagoras was a native of Abdera, the birthplace of 
Democritus ; and the story runs that he was a porter, of 
middle age, who attracted the attention of the young 
philosopher one day as he was strolling in the market- 
place, by the mathematical manner in which he arranged 
his knot. Democritus talked to him, and was so con- 
vinced of his natural aptitude, that later we hear of De- 
mocritus and Protagoras as master and pupH 

Protagoras was the older man, but his inferior position 
somewhat balanced the di£ference in age. Democritus, 
then a young man of rank and wealth, would feel less 
diffidence in instructing a senior who carried so many 
pounds on his shoulders for so many pence than he would 
in expounding his ideas to a man older than himself, but 
socially his equal. 

How, after that eventful moment of the meeting, Pro- 
tagoras pursued his education; how he became the power- 
ful orator who bore away the minds of his hearers as 
mere straws upon the mighty stream of his eloquence, is 
not related. We next hear of him in Athens, where 
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he rose to such eminence that Plato named one of his 
renowned dialogues "Protagoras," and repeats therein 
many of the great man's sayings. 

The literal meaning of " Sophist " is " wise man," but 
the accepted interpretation of " sophistry" and "sophism" 
is a specious twisting of facts in the struggle to adapt and 
fit truth to the will of the reasonjer. Whether these 
philosophers who were called Sophists were more wise 
men than false reasoners, or mce versay we in these days 
can hardly judge; for, as G. H. Lewes tell us, "we have 
only the testimony of antagonists." But that they taught 
the insufficiency of Philosophy to solve the problem of 
existence, and brought forward no positive system of their 
own to replace the mass of opinions they argued against, 
is certain. 

Protagoras brought about a crisis. Until he raised his 
sceptical voice, men bowed down before the various teach- 
ings, — in fact, they believed. Each school had its tribe 
of followers, who accepted the opinions of its founder as 
dogma. 

Protagoras declared "Man to be the measure of all 
things." This was the text upon which he preached, upon 
which he lavished his wonderful gifts of eloquence, argu- 
ment, and persuasion, a text he never seemed to tire of 
repeating during his travels through Greece. He taught 
to each individual that his own perceptions were to be 
trusted, — ^what he sAw, touched, and heard was actual 
existence, — that the idea so cherished by philosophers, 
that " all things are not what they seem," was a fallacy. 
This subtle flattery of the lower order of intelligences at 
once gained him the favour of the million. Although he 
was paid heavy fees for his lectures and lessons, he had 
as many pupils as he could accept, and Plato describes 
his reception by the young men of Athens as absurdly 
enthusiastic. 

This oratorical genius is said to have been the inventor 
of the art of public speaking, and it is a fact that he was 
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the first to use divisions in his speeches. He wrote, — ^but 
if any of his writing rentains, it is in quotations by others. 

Protagoras, Prodicus, Gorgias, and other Sophists, — all 
ridiculing the tenets of the Philosophers as well as the 
religion of the time, — ^became the leaders of the intellec- 
tual world of Greece. It became the fashion to attach 
importance to each verbal quibble, to hang upon every 
word that fell from their lips. Their last epigram was 
the principal theme of conversation. 

Thought, in fact, was stifled by them — Language put in 
its place. They were so easy to understand because there 
was nothing to be understood. 

There must have been those who stood apart and 
mourned to see the crowd, — the crowd that had once 
venerated, an Empedocles, — shouting " Protagoras !" even 
as a noisy crowd some centuries later cried out the name 
of Barabbas, the robber. 

From those regretful bystanders must have arisen the 
murmur of rebellion against the fascinating but hollow 
talkers, which finally made itself heard in high places, 
and led to the banishment of Protagoras. 

The excuse given for this measure was that the Sophis- 
tical teaching tended to foster immorality — as well it 
might — among the giddy and inexperienced, when, among 
other like asseverations, it advanced that justice meant 
" the interests of the stronger ;" that rulers legislate with 
a view to their own interests, as a shepherd fattens his 
sheep for his own advantage ; that the unjust man who 
plunders is better ofif than the honest just man, therefore 
it is better to be unjust than just. 

This is but one of many examples of how the Sophists 
substituted the " worse " for the " better " reasoning. 

But there was one among their hearers, a quiet 
listener, who at times asked them questions with an 
apologetic, humble air, — an odd, ungainly, insignificant 
little man, who seemed abashed and overwhelmed when 
addressing the pompous men in their rich robes, sur- 
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rounded by crowds of wealthy admiieis. No doubt they 
replied to him with lofty condescension, if indeed they 
deigned to reply at alL They little knew how their 
own words would be used to refute them, how there was 
a mind among them they knew not, before whose burning 
fire their poor little sophistries would scorch, wither, and 
shiiTcl up like so many paper flowers. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

SOCRATES. 

Befoee you rises a rocky hill ; white lines gird its rugged 
sides, one of which is so broken as to be almost a preci- 
pice. . . . That which at first sight looks like a glistening 
crown set lightly on the sombre mass, is a marble temple 
standing out in sharp relief against the clear blue sky. . . , 

The dazzling sunshine upon the grey-green slopes around 
this hill makes you shade your watering eyes with your 
hand. Then you see that the white lines you took to 
be strata of chalk are buildings, seemingly built into the 
very rock itself ; that streets of these stony edifices lie in 
irregular lines about the plain; that the groves of ashen- 
grey olives lie close against marble temples ; that the tiny 
moving specks upon the white roads are not illusion, but 
real moving figures. . . . 

As you walk onwards towards the city, you skirt the 
hill, and come upon its sloping and accessible side. 
Here the marble buildings abound, and you begin to 
distinguish colossal statues standing loftily upon their 
massive pedestals. 

There is a certain bustle and activity. . . • Drays 
drawn by thin oxen bear huge masses of stone lumber- 
ingly along the hard white roads. Sheds and huts by 
the roadside are flanked by piles of stones, slabs, and 
boulders. The sharp clink of the hammer, the chip, chip, 
of the busy chisel, is to be heard far and near. The very 
dust that the warm breezes — those same breaths of sum- 
mer air which fanned your cheek and toyed with your 
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hair as they brought you warm spicy odours— are playing 
with in the comers is powdered marble. The cHldren 
are making houses with discarded glittering lumps . . . 
brown little barefoot creatures, their shaggy locks grey 
with dust. They cry out to each other in a monotonous 
but musical chant as they run here and there picking up 
their building materials. Then you meet a dark, bearded 
man with a yoke on his shoulders, from which curiously 
shaped earthen pots are slung. He wears a loose, coarse 
garment, and is barefoot. . . . He is a honey-carrier from 
Mount Hymettus, whose blue summit you can see rising 
beyond that terraced hill. This dray coming heavily 
along is laden with the pure white stone from the 
Hymettus quarries. The girl who wears her loose robe 
with a certain grace, who supports, her basket with one 
arm, while the other rests lightly on one of the shafts, is 
a flower-girL She and the dark-browed, sullen-faced 
driver, who paces by the oxen, now and then exclaiming 
to them in a sing-song which seems all diphthongs and 
soft consonants, seem to be friends. At all events, she 
keeps up a monotonous chatter as they proceed. More 
building sheds, more busy masons. . . . Why all this 
building ? 

You look at the landscape more closely, and see that 
many of the large edifices have been injured, and that 
some are almost ruins. The stonemasons and statuaries 
have enough to do, for proud Athens in the year 440 
before Christ declined to be a city wrecked by her 
enemies; and when disaster came to her, she renewed 
her plumage, and was a veritable Phoenix until her very 
life-blood had been sucked out by her vampire foes. 

This is Athens. . . . The many-pillared edifice crown- 
ing the rocky hill is the Parthenon, the temple of Venus ; 
the mound itself, which you rightly guess to be some 500 
feet high, is the Acropolis. The pillared portico yonder 
is the entrance to the theatre. ... 

That quadrangle, where a number of lithe, brown- 
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limbed youths are throwing themselves about — some 
wrestling, others trying their strength by the bar or 
lifting weights — ^is a Palaestra or gymnasium for boys. 
. . . You can see robed figures standing about — they are 
the tutors, parents, and friends, watching the practice. 

Those white dots surrounding the cypresses that flank 
the winding road yonder in even rows are tombs. The 
cemeteries proper lie outside the wall; but this is the 
road leading from the Dipylum Gate to the Academy, 
where it is a special honour to be buried, and where there 
are the graves of many heroes who fell fighting for their 
country. The white dots are their monuments. 

Let your eye travel citywards along that road. You 
see a plot of ground^ separated from the olive groves and 
fields round about, planted with avenues of trees and 
intersected by shining little streams. ... In its centre 
is a temple-like mansion. ... It is the Academy, which 
you must visit in many succeeding pages, for there Plato 
passed the principal part of his teaching life. 

The other side of the Acropolis are important buildings 
you will see in their turn, . . . 

Now you must leave the main road^ and turn into a 
narrow street of irregularly-built low houses. Some are 
little better than huts, seemingly built of lumps of rock 
piled one upon the other. In some ways these ancient 
Athenians were mere savages, while in others they were 
farther advanced than we Anglo-Saxons of to-day. While 
they wrought magnificent statues of carved ivory, coloured 
marbles, and gold, their actual physical wants were treated 
as we should treat a demand for superfluous luxuries. It 
was an afterthought to legislate for them while it was 
possible to hide them under a veil of magnificent and 
luxurious misery. 

These huts, with crooked doorways and imglazed aper- 
tures doing duty for windows, are not the holes and 
comers where indigent labourers hide themselves at night. 
They are respectable family dwellings. 
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There is one somewhat larger than the rest. Voices 
and the sound of the chisel are to be heard. A brawny, 
broad-shouldered youth, bared to the waist, is chipping 
away at a block of marble. As he stoops, you notice the 
muscles twisting about his arms and against his shoulder- 
blades like brown snakes. He does not stop working, 
though the young man in the purple robe, with gold- 
embroidered border and tassels, is talking to him. This 
is Crito, a young man of property, who can afford to wear 
rings on his carefully-tended hands and to curl and per- 
fume his hair and beard. His father and this young 
man's father, Sophroniscus, a sculptor who was scarcely 
successful, were friends. How can Crito, the "curled 
darling," affect the company of this rough young " stone- 
scraper," as he was afterwards sarcastically called by 
satirists? As he raises his round, massive head, you 
exclaim to yourself at his ugUness. His coarse, sunburnt 
face is broad and ill-moulded, his nose flat, with wide- 
spread nostrils, his eyes prominent, and looking out fron^. 
imder the shaggy eyebrows with a " buU-like," stolid stare 
— a stare which is always annoying when given by a 
human being, because it either means very much or 
nothing at aU. In an animal it expresses puzzled or 
unmeaning astonishment. In a fellow-creature it arises 
from utter stupidity, or is the dull surface of unfathom- 
able mental depths. 

In the case of the ugly young sculptor it is the latter. 
Tor the chosen companion of the rich and elegant Crito 
is the son of Sophroniscus the sculptor, and Philarete 
the midwife, and his name is Socrates. 

He has been self-contained and puzzling since child- 
hood. He accepted his father's choice of a profession 
placidly, and placidly he chipped away at the marble, as 
he worked away with his keen, strong mind the while at 
some problem he intended to solve. Traditions tell that 
he listened to and talked with Parmenides and Zeno. 
The probability is that he contrived to hear all and each 
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of the clever men that spoke publicly at Athens. Philo- 
sophy was then to the Uas6 young men of Athens as a 
refreshing sea-breeze to a tropical traveller, as bread to 
a palate sickened of sweets. It revived their drooping 
minds, exhausted by debauchery. The young Socrates 
attracted and irritated simultaneously. He listened with 
respect to any one who chose to honour him with his con- 
versation, seemed impressed by his opinions, and asked 
further questions. The first question exposed the weak 
points of the converser's statement, whatever it might 
be; the second overthrew the defence set up to protect 
the weak points ; the remainder destroyed the arguments 
attempted, until the one speaking to Socrates had men- 
tally " not a leg left to stand upon." 

These passages-of-arms were amusing and stimulating 
to bystanders, but scarcely so to the one who was con- 
versing with the mysterious youth. It was, doubtless, 
during or after a controversial conversation with Socrates 
that the rich young Crito determined that this great power 
should not be lost to the world. He, as it were, laid his 
purse at the feet of Socrates, imploring him to leave sta- 
tuary and become a philosophical teacher. How long 
he had to persuade is not told ; eventually it appears 
that Socrates accepted the offer, and "studied for the 
profession." 

* Friendship between men in ancient Greece was a diffe- 
rent sentiment to the friendship we know. The restless, 
passionate Greek nature was an embodied aspiration after 
the Good, the Beautiful, — in another word, after Perfection. 
It threw itself violently into every channel that seemed 
to lead to the desired end, and, when disappointed, left that 
channel only to seek another. Thus we find the manhood 
of Greece disappointed with and most decidedly imder- 
rating women, of whom in their records and histories we 
hear little or nothing — and giving all their affection to 
members of their own sex. A man or a youth with per- 
sonal charms, or gifted with mental power or physical 
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strength, had as many admirers as a noted beauty nowa- 
days ; and if he happened to be poor, his friends' purses 
were at his disposal Thus it was no uncommon circum- 
stance for Socrates to accept pecuniary help from Crito. 

How his philosophical studies were pursued is not 
related ; but from his habits, and by the original method 
employed by his colossal mind, we may infer that he tried 
to find Truth alone, and that he studied men and nature 
objectively, i.«., studying appearances to find their real 
cause, rather than listening to ideas of the causes suggested 
by his imagination, and endeavouring to make the appear- 
ances coincide with them, — as did Thales and most of the 
philosophers until the Sophists. 

The next twelve years of Socrates* life seem to have 
been spent in study, wandering about Athens listening 
and observing, then meditating upon his observations 
under the plane-trees, in the public gardens, or in the quiet 
cemeteries, or on the green banks of the river Ilyssus, — a 
favourite resort of his in later years. He lived frugally. 
In spite of his robust frame and physical strength (he 
could " throw " most men), he was rallied as much for his 
pallor as for his coarse fare and the scanty clothing which 
he wore alike in winter and summer. Then, in the year 
432 before Christ, when Socrates was about thirty-seven 
years of age, came a crisis in Athenian history. There 
had always been a bitter feeling, a sort of jejdousy, be- 
tween Athens the luxurious and Sparta the ascetic. Some 
of the Hellenic states took one side, some the other. Bad 
blood had existed for some time, and at last war was 
declared between Athens and her allies and the " Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy " headed by Sparta. 

Potidsea, a Corinthian colony on the isthmus of Pallene, 
and a tributary to Athens, happened to offend the Athe- 
nians, who, after some altercation, laid siege to the colony. 
Among the citizens of Athens who were called upon to 
take up arms for their country was Socrates. 

He and a recently adopted friend and admirer, the 
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noble, wealthy, and handsome youth, Alcibiades, served 
throughout the campaign of Potidsea side by side. They 
messed together, and endured the bitter cold of an unusu- 
ally severe spring in company. 

Alcibiades, then about twenty years of age, was an 
orphan. His family on both sides was illustrious. No 
expense was spared for him by his guardians, and as he was 
by nature as clever as he was beautiful, he was already the 
admiration of Athens. Socrates had watched and admired 
the lithe and perfect form of Alcibiades when he had seen 
him flushed and excited by his frequent victories in the 
Olympian games, and, the tender side of his stern nature 
touched by the dangerous position of such a favourite of 
Fortune, had sought out and proffered his already greatly 
sought friendship to the youth. 

Of all the flatteries with which Alcibiades was pelted,- 
the offer of friendship from the inaccessible Socrates, whose 
greatness was already whispered in Athens, was the most 
overwhelming. His ardent, excitable nature was seized 
and conquered on the spot. From the moment when the 
ungainly form approached him, when the bull-like gaze 
was fixed upon him, when the deep voice addressed him 
in a good-natured raillery which was so powerful an aid 
to the rugged philosopher, Alcibiades the wayward and 
extravagant became of all the most frantic follower of 
the sage. 

To serve side by side with him in battle was very intoxi- 
cation, especially as the conduct of Socrates fed the flame 
of his passionate devotion more and more. Alcibiades 
declared that while the bulk of the army were overcome 
by the cold, shivering under multitudinous wraps, their 
feet " swathed in felt and fleeces," Socrates marched bare- 
foot, in his ordinary costume, without a murmur. When 
the army fell short of supplies, he seemed to get on as well 
without food as with it. 

At one of the battles, Alcibiades fell, wounded by an 
arrow from the enemy. Socrates fighting close by, saw 
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his youthful admirer toss up his arms and sink to the 
ground. ... In an instant Alcibiades, as well as his 
shield and spear, was raised and borne off to a tent, where 
he was tended and recovered. . . . For this act the 
generals awarded Socrates the usual prize for valour — ^the 
civic crown . . . but he waived the honour in favour of 
Alcibiades, who had certainly come by his misadventure 
through his reckless daring, and Alcibiades was unwill- 
ingly compelled to accept the honour bestowed upon him 
by the hands he so much loved — the hands to which he 
now owed his life. 

Some seven years later in this tedious war, the pupil 
repaid the master by assisting in his preservation. Alci- 
biades, mounted, met Socrates retreating with the rest 
of the army after their repulse at the battle of Delium, 
•in Boeotia, and remaining with him, encouraged him, as 
well as his companion, Laches, to whom he declared him 
to be absolutely superior in " presence of mind." Indeed, 
Alcibiades said that Socrates stalked away from this dis- 
astrous battle with as much calmness and self-possession 
as if he were traversing the streets of his native city, with 
his usual implacable demeanour to friends and foes, rolling 
his big eyes. 

Before the defeat, he is said by some authorities to have 
saved the life of the celebrated historian and general, who 
was also his friend and follower — Xenophon. 

Xenophon being wounded, fainted from loss of blood, 
and might have been trampled by horses or the soldiers 
in their heavy armour, had not Socrates borne him from the 
battlefield " on his shoulder, fighting his way as he went." 

But Socrates the warrior remained Socrates the philo- 
sopher. While attending minutely to his military duties, 
his mind continued subservient to his one ruling passion, 
his love of and desire for Truth, for that reality which 
underlay all these shifting scenes of earthly life. . . . 

Alcibiades relates that on one occasion his master had 
been thinking on a subject which would not yield to his 
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mental inquiry, — in Alcibiades' own words (as recorded by 
Plato), " would not resolve." This was in the early morn- 
ing in camp, in the summer time. From dawn tiU noon 
the philosopher stood, unconscious of the burning sun, 
seemingly in a trance. ... At noon the soldiers began 
to notice the curious, ungainly figure they knew so well 
standing like a statue on one spot, and the rumour going 
about that Socrates had been standing and thinking about 
something ever since daybreak, many came to see him. 
But he remained unconscious of the notice he excited all 
through the day and night. . . . Some soldiers brought 
out mats and lay in the summer moonlight that they 
might watch Socrates, seemingly turned to stone. He 
never moved till sunrise, having been riveted to the 
place for twenty-four hours. . . . Then with the first red 
rays l^e seemed to awake; he looked up, " offered a prayer, 
and went his way." 

Many must have been the interesting meetings in the 
tents or under the summer evening sky • . . when 
Socrates encouraged Xenophon, Alcibiades, and other 
pupils who must have been serving in the army, to state 
their ideas on philosophical subjects. 

He first " drew them out," and patiently heard what 
they had to say, then began the subtle cross-examination 
which for all ages will claim Socrates for its founder, will 
be identified with his name. His shrewd, puzzling speeches 
thrust home like the keen, lissom blade of a skilfully 
wielded rapier. Nothing opposed them but the impene- 
trable substance Truth — the substance Socrates was in 
search of, was thrusting for with all the irresistible wea- 
pons of his big brain and suggestive tongue. 

Throughout the history of Philosophy we shall generally 
find a very decisive step in one direction followed by 
another decisive step in a different direction from another 
quarter. We see the same thing in history of every kind. 
It would seem as if some Pendulum of Thought existed 
that swung into opposite clusters or crowds of minds, so 
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that the tendency of humankind to extremes should be 
thwarted and balance maintained. When the Catholic 
religion was driving its dogmas to extremities, Protes- 
tantism appeared. There are always Materialists and 
Idealists, Whigs and Tories, believers and sceptics. The 
loose fallacies of the Sophists may almost be said to have 
created Socrates. 

At first, when as a youth he listened to their eloquent 
speeches, he must have felt a disturbance, an uneasy dis- 
gust, in the very depths of his mind. He must there and 
then have fallen into one of his trances, absorbed in seek- 
ing the roots of the questions they advanced. Most likely 
his solution of the difficulties that hid the refutation of 
their doctrines was the work of years. Strong minds, 
however keen, work slowly, as the ponderous is wont to 
move. But when Socrates had found Tiiith, he had not 
merely touched it lightly ; he and it were one, — and from 
that moment he was every man's Master. 

What, then, was the Truth that he found ? At first 
view his ideas discourage the mind that is bent upon 
"getting at something," for his primary and promineijt 
statement is that he is only certain of one thing — that he 
knows Nothing. 

This is the key to his Philosophy. Starting with a con- 
viction that whatever Is is unknown, he begins, as one 
may say, farther back by a long way than any of his pre- 
decessors. They all began with a starting-point, — some- 
thing presumed, an hypothesis. He did not consider the 
mind to be trusted, therefore he put it entirely out of the 
question, and instead of using it, negatived and treated 
all human thoughts as falsities. 

Whether he ever grasped a fundamental, eternal Fact, 
we can scarcely tell. We know for certain that he felt it 
was impossible to do so without a bridge between the Finite 
and the shadowy Infinite, where Time and Space cease to 
exist, — a bridge over which Thought might perhaps be able 
to travel, . . . and this bridge he began to construct. 
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First, he tried to clear away the mass of unscientific 
and indefinite notions that had accumulated in the minds 
of men by their superficial examination of objects through 
the senses, and their blind trust of their own conclusions 
thereupon. No mean undertaking, when you think that 
there can hardly be said to have been such a thing as 
Science at all, and that the few scientific notions then 
extant were mostly altogether wrong. 

In doing so, Socrates knew that he could not replace 
these false ideas by the true ones, and his inability to do 
so drew forth the cry of almost despair from his know- 
ledge-loving nature, "I know Nothing." All he knew 
was that there was Truth, and that Truth was not yet 
found. 

When by questioning and cross-questioning he had 
cleared away false ideas, he proposed Definition. Opinion 
was to be certified. The Logic which was foreshadowed 
by Zeno of Elea was made and established by Socrates. 

How his reversive and destructive method was received, 
and what its effect was upon friends, enemies, and the 
indifferent, the remainder of his life will show. 

In the world of Thought his mind rises, stern, gaunt, 
and immovable as the very Acropolis in the Athenian 
plain ; and, like that rocky hill, it is the foundation for 
edifices of every sort : for all the Philosophies and Schools 
cannot but be erected upon the basis of the Science of 
Thought discovered by Socrates. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

s C E A T E s — continiied. 

The life of Socrates may be divided into three parts. 
Firstly, we may consider him as soldier, serving his 
country ; secondly, as philosopher and teacher only ; 
thirdly, as civil officer. It was the daring and sub- 
versive manner in which he spoke out as officer of the 
State, as well as during his philosophical converse, that 
eventually produced what may be truly termed his 
martyrdom. 

We learn most of his life from Plato, his pupil and 
devoted admirer, and from Xenophon, the noted warrior, 
historian, and writer. In Plato's Dialogues the author 
delights in attributing his own metaphysical speculations 
to Socrates, and it is only by comparison with the his- 
torical Socrates that we can judge how much was Socrates, 
how much Plato, 

Socrates' soldier life may be said to have interrupted 
his philosophical career in Athens, which properly com- 
menced when he was a man of middle age. Then he was 
to be seen daily wandering about the city conversing with 
any person, no matter of what station of life, who wished 
to talk to him. In the Falsestrse and Gymnasia the young 
men and boys left their games and exercises to crowd 
round him. In the groves of the Academy, or in the 
porches of the Senate-house, or any of the sacred Temples, 
he would meet politicians, philosophers, statesmen, and 
other civilians of culture. 

But he instructed the unlearned as well. He strolled 
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in the Agora, or market-place, among the booths, where 
all commodities, from slaves and vases to flowers, honey, 
and vegetables, were exposed for sale, and conversed with 
the country-people, choosing rude and common similes to 
suit their powers of comprehension. Pack-asses, smiths, 
cobblers, and curriers were prominent figures in Socrates' 
conversations with his inferiors in education ; nor did he 
fail to repeat himself when he wished to hammer an idea 
into a slow intellect. 

Of listeners and " companions," as Socrates preferred to 
call those whom he taught, it might be said that '' all were 
fish that came to his net." Careful though he was that 
his reputation as well as his life should be unblemished, 
he even admitted to his acquaintance the beautiful As- 
pasia, afterwards the wife of Pericles — ^whose reputation 
for womanly bashfulness scarcely equalled her renown 
as a charming as well as a highly gifted being — and 
Theodota, another like specimen of the fair sex. His 
reason for marrying the renowned shrew, Xantippe, who 
must have been his junior by several years, is somewhat 
of a mystery. Perhaps he felt that a loving and tender 
woman would prove a rival to his philosophical teaching, 
and that with such a wife he would find diflSculty in 
remaining so many hours away from home, and therefore 
chose Xantippe for the very purpose of keeping him " up 
to the mark " of his weary daily pilgrimages. He himself 
declares that he chose her to cultivate his patience. If 
he could live with Xantippe, he could get along with 
any one. 

We are not told whether the sharp-tongued lady was 
a beauty. Most likely not; for Socrates, evidently not 
wishing for home-attractions, would scarcely choose a 
handsome woman as house-mistress. He was a great 
admirer of beauty, as were all the Athenians. Their 
identification of personal beauty with their gods and 
goddesses doubtless strengthened what appears to have 
been a natural instinct with them, and a handsome youth 
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or man was generally adored. The Athenians were not 
good-looking as a rule, or " the fair," as Plato terms all 
beauties, irrespective of their sex, would perhaps have, 
individually, had fewer admirers. 

As it was, the beauties of the time when Socrates was 
in his zenith are immortalised in the very Dialogues of 
Plato which are devoted to accounts of his conversations. 

In the very first account Plato gives us of the philo- 
sopher after his bravery at the battle of Potidsea, — the 
hero of the scene is Charmides, a youth renowned for his 
personal beauty as well as for his mental gifts. 

In this fascinating dialogue we are taken to the Palaestra 
of Taureas, a gymnasium without an outer vestibule. 
Here youths, bared to the waist, are wrestling or prac- 
tising gymnastics, while men are pacing the spaces divided 
by the rows of pillars from the open court with the 
shining marble pavement, strolling up and down in twos 
or threes, or leaning up against the pillars watching 
the play. . . . 

The shrill young voices and the deep hum of the manly 
tones is waxing louder, when a sudden pause occurs. . . . 
Some one has come in who was not expected. . . . The 
youths, flushed and panting, give over and stretch them- 
selves, toss their moistened hair from their brows, or 
stare, with arms akimbo, at the bustling crowd surround- 
ing a squat, ugly man, whose quaint visage they have 
seen represented on the stage when they went to the 
theatre to see a comedy of the satirist Aristophanes. . . . 

Socrates comes into the light. He is bronzed and 
aged, but his usual amused smile plays about his thick 
lips as he replies to the questions which assail him from 
all sides. There has been a report that many Athenians 
of note had fallen at Potidsea. " Sit down and tell us the 
whole story," is the general demand. Socrates seats him- 
self by the eloquent and well-bred Critias, and patiently 
replies to their many interrogations. Then he wishes to 
hear something from them about affairs at home, and 
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about the progress of philosophy since his departure. He 
also asks about the young people. Do any of these that 
he is unacquainted with show promise ? 

In reply he is told that the boys he sees flocking in at 
the principal entrance are the advance guard of the great 
beauty of the season, Charmides. *• 

The rough warrior-sage, in whose eyes ^ all youth is 
beautiful, is taken aback by the dazzling appearance of 
the youth, at whose entrance amazement and confusion 
reigned . . . boys and men hanging about him alike. 

" Is he not beautiful ? " they ask Socrates. And Socrates 
acknowledges that if his mind be a fit inmate for his 
body, he is indeed a paragon. 

Critias, who is a relation of Charmides, asserts that he 
is as fair and good within as he is without ; that young 
though he is, he is already far advanced in philosophy, 
and is a poet, " not only in his own opinion, but in that 
of others." 

Upon which Socrates talks to the lad, and we have a 
first taste of his method of disputation. All the people 
in the Palaestra gather round the fair youth with the 
ruddy cheeks who is seated next to Socrates. They are 
on the qui vive, for it is long since they heard the philo- 
sopher speak. 

He begins by telling the boy Charmides that he is told 
that he is as " temperate " as he is beautiful. At which 
speech Charmides blushes, and replies with ingenuousness 
that it is a difficult question to answer, for if he says Yes, 
it will be self-praise, and if he says No, it will be " giving 
the lie " to his relation Critias, or whoever has said this of 
him to Socrates. 

"That is a natural reply," remarks Socrates, amused. 
Then he proposes they shall examine the question to- 
gether. He opens the argument by asking Charmides to 
define Temperance. 

Charmides hesitates; for the moment he feels non- 
plussed. It is rather a trial for a youth of a naturally 
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retiring disposition, however clever he may be, to give ah 
accurate explanation of a quality to a celebrated thinker 
in public. Then he rallies himself, and says that his idea 
of temperance is "doing things orderly and quietly — 
things such as walking out of doors, or talking, or any- 
thing of that sort. In fact," he says, gaining boldness, 
" my idea of temperance is quietness." 

This explanation hardly satisfies Socrates the logician, 
who forthwith cross-examines the lad with a strictness 
sufficient to disconcert an "old hand" at the mental 
conflict. After convincing Charmides and the rest of his 
auditors that Temperance and Quietness are not one and 
the same, Socrates again asks Charmides, " What is Tem- 
perance ? " 

In the very words of Plato • . . After a moment's 
pause, in which he made a real, manly effort to think, he 
said, " My opinion is, Socrates, that Temperance makes a 
man ashamed or modest, and therefore Temperance is the 
same as modesty." 

The reply is applauded by Socrates, but soon dispersed 
and reduced to nothing by further questioning. Then, in 
despair, poor Charmides advances that "Temperance is 
doing one's own business." 

This proposition is as opening the door to a multitude 
of overpowering arguments. Socrates, fresh from days 
and weeks of logical meditations, is just ripe for a reply 
to an illogical method of reasoning. " One's own business " 
is a wide term. The first question is to define what one's 
own business really is. The expression may mean any- 
thing, as the pages upon pages of dialogue that follow the 
statement satisfactorily prove to the most pugnaciously- 
argumentative mind. 

As Socrates goes on, Critias joins in, of course taking 
the side of his charming young relative. But, if anything, 
he fares worse. To argue with Socrates was like fighting 
against a brick wall. The assailer was safe to be the 
injured party. The dialogue ends with the admission of 
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Charmides that, however much he may possess the virtue 
of temperance, he finds it impossible to state what tem- 
perance really is. 

No doubt many thought Socrates unnecessarily and 
harshly disputative. But in his searching for Truth he 
found that the only help he could give to Truth's final 
triumph was closely to combat with and disarm all and 
every one who fought under the banner of the Undecided, 
the Vague. 

In another Dialogue of Plato called " Lysis," after its 
youthful hero, one of the fascinating lads popular at the 
time, the subject of Friendship is attacked by Socrates in 
the same manner in which, in " Charmides," he demolished 
the unphilosophic notions of Temperance. 

Socrates was walking from the Academy to the Lyceum 
— the temple of Apollo Lyceius, built on the right bank of 
the Ilyssus — and was passing through the postern gate of 
the city, intending to take the less-frequented road outside 
beneath the wall, when he met two acquaintances, Hippo- 
thales and Ctesippus, surrounded by a knot of young 
men. They asked him where he was going, and persuaded 
him to accompany them to a newly-erected Palaestra close 
by. It was the festival of Hermes, the patron of gymnasia 
and Palaestrae, when the boys dressed in their best, and 
were allowed greater liberty and freedom in their games 
than at other times. There had been a regulation that 
during the Hermae, or festivals of Hermes, men should be 
excluded from the gymnasia, but the rule had fallen into 
disuse. Socrates and his friends went into the outer 
court, where boys in white, their heads crowned, with 
flowers, had just been sacrificing, and were beginning to 
play games with dice, which they carried in little wicker 
baskets. Here, doubtless, the musicians were putting 
aside the instruments upon which they had accom- 
panied the hymns to the god during the sacrifice, 
and the air was heavy with incense. In the inner 
chamber they came upon Lysis, a lad ''beautiful as a 
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vision, crowned with gold," and with him Socrates begins 
to converse. 

After introductory talk, the philosopher asks Lysis, 
" What is Friendship ? " Supposing one person loves 
another, which is the friend— the one who loves, or the one 
who is beloved? A question which first elucidates the 
reply, " I think that either of them may be the friend." 

No doubt the young Menexenus, Lysis* friend, who 
made the reply, thought there was an end of the argu- 
ment. He little knew how Socrates would dissect the 
terms, and reduce the idea to an absurdity by propositions 
which appeared unanswerable. At last Lysis, blushing, 
confesses that he and his friend have been in the wrong. 

Then. Socrates proceeds to real discussion, with subtle 
suggestions as to whether that Friendship which the poets 
express by 

^'God is ever drawing like towards like, and making them 
acquainted," 

be the true Friendship or no. After "worrying" the 
subject till it appears hopelessly entangled, Socrates 
sums up the inevitable conclusions thus : ."If neither 
the beloved nor the lover, nor the like nor the unlike, nor 
the good nor the congenial, nor any other of whom we 
spoke — if, I say, none of these are friends^ I know not 
what remains to be said." 

At this juncture the boys' tutors, who appear to have 
been celebrating the festival of Hermes somewhat freely, 
call to their charges to come home, and Socrates says to 
them at parting, with that peculiar geniality which 
attracted the young to him and made them forget his 
ugliness, " How ridiculous. Lysis and Menexenus, that 
you two boys, and I, an old boy, should imagine ourselves 
to be friends, when we find it impossible to discover what 
a friend really is ! " 

In this dialogue Socrates appears only to be bent on 
demolishing the suggestions of others \ and his destructive 
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argument is conducted so far according to the Sophistical 
method, that it is not astonishing, if these Dialogues are 
a fair specimen of his conversations, that he should 
have been generally considered one of the Sophists, and 
should even have been classed with them by some 
authorities. 

In another Dialogue of Plato, the " Laches," Socrates 
attacks the ordinary ideas of Virtue and Courage with a 
like result. In that called " Protagoras," after the cele- 
brated Sophist, we are introduced to Socrates accom- 
panying Hippocrates, a young man who is intent upon 
hearing the renowned teacher, to the house of Callias, an 
Athenian who was bitten by the Sophist fever, and was 
supposed to have spent a small fortune among the frater- 
nity. In reply to Socrates' question to Protagoras, " What 
will he make of Hippocrates ? " Protagoras ostentatiously 
declares he will not only teach him " prudence in private 
and public affairs, but the science or knowledge of human 
Ufe." 

Nothing could have been a wider generalisation for 
Socrates to sift. He encourages Protagoras to deliver 
one of his eloquent but illogical speeches, with which he 
declares himself delighted. But he would like to be 
instructed on one point. Protagoras has spoken of the 
virtues. Are they many or one? Protagoras replies 
that they are parts, like the various parts of a face. 

Then, says Socrates, " Is justice just, and is holiness holy ? 
And are justice and holiness different ? Then justice is 
unholy." For Socrates succeeds in making Protagoras con- 
fess that everything has but one opposite. Folly and 
wisdom are opposites. Folly and temperance are opposites. 
Then temperance and wisdom must be the same. 

And thus he proceeds, not only in this Dialogue on these 
subjects, but in others, where other questions are the sub- 
jects fought over, word wrestling against word. 

In the " Phsedrus " we hear a discussion upon Love, 
where the opinions advanced by Socrates are believed to 
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be entirely those of the writer, his pupil, Plato (whose 
ideas we shall glance at by and by). But the sage has 
never been more clearly put before the readfer, his mood 
has never been so warmly attractive, as here. Phaedrus 
has been spending his morning with Lysias, the celebrated 
rhetorician, one of whose speeches he has under his arm, 
as he pursues his way along the bank of the Ilyssus, in- 
tending to study the speech in the quiet of the country. 
He comes upon Socrates, and the two recline upon a soft 
bank under a spreading plane-tree. Hard by the graceful 
foliage of the Agnus castus casts its flickering shadows 
upon the sunny turf, and the warm breezes that fan the 
surface of the stream into tiny ripples waft about the 
grateful fragrance of the Agnus castus blossom. Socrates, 
his coarse pallium loosened and falling from his shoulder, 
leans his head against the sloping bank, declaring in con- 
tent that Phaedrus is an " admirable guide." As a rule, 
books and men are far more attractive to him than trees 
or the country. But Phaedrus has a book in his hand, he 
will hear him read it. The topic upon which Lysias has 
written is Love, and here, among the sweet sounds and scents 
of country life, the great philosopher expounds the views 
which it would be pleasant to believe are at least partially 
his own. 

But one more interlude, and the sunshine will cease to 
gild the scene of the philosopher's life. The storm-clouds 
gathered slowly, even when he used to sit by the camp- 
fires talking to his comrades. For it does not do to speak 
the truth at any time, or in any place in this world, espe- 
cially should the truth be an attack upon the prevailing 
religion or government, or the life and habits of the time. 
Before Socrates returned to Athens, he might be said, meta- 
phorically, to have sown the very seed of the hemlock 
which was to part his soul and body. 

We have met the philosopher in camp, in battle, and 
holding his philosophical conversations in the gymnasia 
and on the banks of the river. Before we see him suffer 
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and die, let us see him for once enjoying life at a sym- 
posium or wine-feast. 

The symposia or banquets were very fashionable at 
Athens. Wine was not an expensive luxury, thus all 
classes of society more or less gave wine-parties to their 
friends. The rich engaged musicians and dancing-girls to 
amuse the company. But the symposia were exclusively 
parties for the men. The women of the house did not 
appear. 

The banquet where we find Socrates is given by 
Agathon — a well-known poet, one of whose works had 
obtained a prize the previous day — at his own house. 

The houses in Athens were much like the Pompeian 
dwellings, which the lava of Vesuvius preserved that the 
present generation might know how their ancestors lived 
two thousand years ago. The better class of dwellings 
stood back from the street. You approached a house of 
this kind through its garden, in whose centre there was 
either a laurel-tree, or an altar of Apollo Agyieus, or a 
head of the god Hermes. Then you ascended a few 
marble steps and confronted the house door, which was 
generally surmounted by some motto assumed by the 
family, or a few words of greeting. The brass or metal 
handles served as knockers. To-day, at Agathon's house, 
the porter has suspended a green laurel wreath tied with 
ribbon to one of these, in honour of his master's triumph 
yesterday. As Agathon " receives " to-day, the slave is on 
the alert, and pulls back the folding-door almost before he 
is summoned, ushering the visitor into the dark, narrow 
passage which opens into the peristyle. 

Some Athenian houses have an upper storey, or the 
part of the establishment devoted to the women, called 
Gynaeconitis. Sometimes this upper storey is kept for 
slaves and " staying company." But in Agathon's man- 
sion the Gynaeconitis or women's apartments are at the 
back, securely shut away by the door which is hidden 
from you by the dusky red curtain behind the pillars 
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opposite. This open peristyle, where pots of flowering 
shrubs have been placed in groups in honour of the feast, 
is the centre of the Andronitiss or men's apartments. 
Savoury odours greet you as you pace the coloured stone 
pavement of the porticoes which surround the peristyle, 
. . . and the guests, who have donned their finest paUia 
with fringes and jewelled clasps, are standing about 
awaiting the moment when they shall be summoned to 
repose upon the soft couches the slaves are arraqging in 
the alcoves. 

The fashion of painting the ceilings and walls, hitherto 
simply whitened, has just been introduced by the luxu- 
rious Alcibiades, and the triclinium or dining chamber 
has been embellished with rude frescoes by order of 
Agathon. . . . 

Socrates is expected, but he and his friend Aristodemus 
are late. Agathon and his friends Pausanias, Eryxima- 
chus, Phaedrus, Aristophanes (the playwright), and others, 
are already reclining on the couches, helping themselves 
from the low tables before them, upon which the dishes 
of lettuce, roasted thrushes, shellfish, asparagus, and other 
dainties forming the first course, have just been placed 
by the young slaves, when Aristodemus appears. 

"What have you done with Socrates?" exclaims 
Agathon, after he has welcomed the newly-arrived, and 
Aristodemus says, looking round, that Socrates was with 
him but a moment ago. 

" Go and look for him, boy," orders Agathon to a slave. 
" And you, Aristodemus, take the place by Eryximachus." 

Aristodemus hoists himself upon the couch, after wash- 
ing in the basin of perfumed water presented to him by a 
slave, when an older servant advances respectfully to 
Agathon and informs him that Socrates is to be seen 
standing immovable in the portico of a neighbouring 
house. 

" How strange 1 " cries Agathon, naturally annoyed, — 
for Socrates was one of the chief guests, and the rest had 
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been invited " to meet him." " Call him," he adds to the 
slave ; " keep on calling him tiU he comes." 

However, the sage does not appear tiU the supper is 
half over. He had washed, and wore sandals in honour of 
the entertainment, . . . but almost odl the very thresh- 
old the " fit had seized him," and he had sunk into a 
trance. As he appears, Agathon, who is lying alone on 
the couch at the head of the table, rallies him. " Come 
and take the place next to me," he cries, " for surely if I 
but touch you, I shall get some of this wisdom which 
must have come into your mind in the portico." 

" If that be possible," says Socrates, taking the offered 
place, " so much the better, for you will fill me with the 
plenteous and fair gifts you have manifested before thirty 
thousand Hellenes, in comparison with which mine is of a 
very mean and questionable sort." 

'* You are insolent," retorts Agathon, — and the banquet 
proceeds. The previous day the host and some of the 
guests present acknowledge to having had a " drinking- 
bout," so it is universally agreed that drinking is not to 
be the. order of the day. 

At this moment the " flute girl " appears in the peri- 
style. But none of these wits and good companions wish 
for her music, which is mostly enjoyed to lull the senses 
of those who intend to drink long and earnestly. "Let 
her play to herself, or to the women within, and let us 
talk undisturbed," votes Eryximachus. His proposition 
is accepted, when he further suggests that the subject of 
their conversation shall be Love. 

Socrates assents, with a sly allusion to Aristophanes, 
" who will certainly not object," he adds, " as he is always 
in the company of Aphrodite, the goddess of Love, and 
Dionysus (Bacchus)." 

Thereupon they eloquently discourse of Love, its 
antiquity and its universality, its sublimity and self- 
sacrifice, as illustrated by Alcestis, who did not shrink 
from dying for her husband, and Achilles, who was ready 
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to avenge his friend Patroelus, although he knew he should 
die in consequence; its harmony and rhythm, for it 
does not permit of discord ; " its desire of the Beautiful," 
says Socrates, proving that as the Beautiful is the Good, 
Love is, in other words, the desire of Good, and therefore 
the finest feeling in human nature. 

Socrates speaks long and more eloquently than usual, 
being in holiday mood, and the guests are applauding him, 
when a noise is heard in the garden ; there is loud knock- 
ing, with the voices and music of revellers. 

" Go and see what it is," says Agathon to the slaves. " If 
they are friends, invite them in." 

It was no uncommon thing for uninvited guests to call 
upon their friends who were known to be giving a banquet, 
after the real meal was over, to, partake of dessert and to 
carouse. The nature of the host having naturally ex- 
panded under the softening influences of food, wine, and 
friendly converse, rendered their welcome a certainty. 
Agathon would have welcomed any acquaintance, how 
much more so the popular Alcibiades, although he comes 
reeling in supported by the musicians and some friends, 
shouting " Hail friends ! " as he staggers along the vesti- 
bule. His face is flushed, his gorgeous tunic and pallium 
are awry, the heavy wreath of ivy and violets crowning 
his hair is disarranged. Still he is Alcibiades, and the 
company welcome him vociferously. He drunkenly takes 
the crown from his own head and is trying to crown 
Agathon with it. When as he is seating himself on one of 
the couches, he turns and sees Socrates. 

Then he gives vent to the famous laudation of the sage 
which is generally quoted in all the lives and accounts of 
Socrates. 

First, he has the small winecups generally used at meals 
put aside, and orders the " winecooler," a vessel filled with 
what we should call winecup, — wine and water mixed 
with honey and snow, and flavoured with some herb of 
delicate taste, — to be brought to Socrates. 
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"He can drink all and everything without its affecting 
him/' declares Alcibiades, and then proceeds to apostro- 
phise his friend's ugliness, comparing him to Marsyas, 
Silenus, and other supematurally endowed beings of 
hideous external appearance. It was Socrates' talk which 
he likens to the voice of the siren, which, according to his 
own account, first attracted Alcibiades. Then he tried his 
physical strength, wrestling with him in the palaestra, and 
being constantly worsted. Then finding Socrates a phy- 
sical as well as a mental giant, the impetuous, passionate 
Alcibiades was possessed with a wild desire for Socrates 
to prefer him to every one else, to constitute him his 
particular friend. He invited him to supper, flattered 
and caressed him, fawned upon him like a dog, but the 
philosopher maintained his ordinary indifferent manner. 
It was only when they fought at Potidaea, and Socrates 
risked his own life to save that of his passionate young 
admirer — brisked it with the same cool indifference he 
always showed to all alike — that Alcibiades really under- 
stood him, and learnt that there was a nobler, greater love 
in the heart of Socrates, not only for himself, but for all 
his fellow-creatures, before which his erratic, effervescent 
friendship sank abashed. . . . 

Thus the praises of Love were fitly crowned by the 
embodiment of an example of the affection which vents 
itself in deeds, not words. 

The banquet is further augmented by a fresh band of 
revellers, who find the house door left open by the porter, 
who has doubtless been imbibing on his own account. 
They are welcomed and regaled. By and by they depart, 
as well as Eryximachus, Phaedrus, and others. Aristo- 
demus, who tells the tale, falls asleep, and awakes in the 
early morning to find Socrates still discoursing to Agathon 
and Aristophanes. At last Aristophanes and Agathon fall 
asleep also, but Socrates goes leisurely away to his usual 
round, beginning at the market-place ; before he sets out for 
his day's work, taking a bath at the Lyceum. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

s c R A T E s — concluded. 

At this time, four centuries before the birth of Christ, the 
government of Athens had been conducted by nine chief 
magistrates, or Archons, chosen annually by vote, — by the 
judges of the Areopagus, a seat of justice on a small hill 
near Athens, — and by the Senate, who met at the Pry- 
taneum, the beautiful building which was, so to speak, 
the chief oflBce of public hospitality, where sacred fire was 
kept perpetually burning, and where the tablets on which 
were inscribed the noble laws framed two hundred years 
before by Solon — ^the great Archon, and one of the seven 
wise men of Greece — ^were carefully preserved. 

Before this, Athens, like her prototype, modem Paris, 
had endured alternately the horrors of extreme democracy 
and the weighty pressure of despotism. Now she was 
sufifering from constant change of government, and per- 
haps from the government being shared by too many. 
We read of the Council of Thirty ; of the Senate of four 
hundred (chosen from the various tribes) being replaced 
by one of five hundred members ; and of factions headed 
by men whom we may with justice suspect of having 
severally aspired to the unthankful honour — supreme 
power. 

The democracy was less unpopular with the citizens 
than the divided dictatorship— the hydra with thirty 
despotic brains, thirty all-powerful tongues — '' the Thirty," 
as they are called in history, who were triumphantly 
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established in Athens by the conqueror Lysander after 
the surrender of the city. 

It was during the cruel, murderous reign of the Thirty 
that Socrates held ofl&ce. Tyranny, and the threats of 
tyranny, were as nothing to him. He was as a granite 
wall in the course of the impetuous torrent of unscru- 
pulous terrorism that was dashed against the cowed 
Athenians by the Thirty, who began their reign by 
announcing their determination to "purge the city of 
evil-doers," a warning which was a prophecy of that 
which followed. 

All who were known or suspected of democratical 
tendencies were seized, subjected to a mock trial in the 
Prytaneum — where the Thirty made a point of sitting, — 
and condemned. Vengeance and violence became as laws. 
Executions or poisonings were so frequent as to be part 
of everyday life. To read the records of Grecian history 
during the predominance of the " Thirty " is to be irresis- 
tibly reminded of the " Eeign of Terror " in France in the 
eighteenth century. 

Near to the Prytaneum was a circular building with a 
dome called Tholus, where the tenth of the Five Hundred, 
who took it in turns with the rest to be in oflSce, dined 
and sacrificed every day. Here the Thirty were in the 
habit of sending for citizens in office to share iu, and 
therefore to tacitly acquiesce in, their violent deeds; and 
here one day they sent for five, one of whom happened to 
be Socrates, then representing his tribe as one of the 
Prytanes. 

This time the five Prytanes were ordered to cross over 
to Salamis, to bring back a certain prisoner called Leon, 
whom the Thirty chose to suspect of democratic tenden- 
cies. Four of the five obeved, but Socrates refused to 
have anything to do with the affair, and simply returned 
to his own house. 

The vengeance of the Thirty was not wreaked upon 
him there and then, but no reader of the life of Socrates 
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can fail to believe that this opposition to those in power 
sealed his fate, which was rendered still more certain by 
his behaviour when in office as chief of the Prytanes on 
the subject of the battle of Arginusae. 

Alcibiades had been conquered, and being unable to 
face loss of popularity and the consequences of failure, 
had fled his country. A general named Conon, who had 
replaced him, was blockaded in the harbour of Mytilene 
by a Spartan admiral. 

Athens sent a fine fleet of triremes or men-of-war to 
Conon's assistance. A battle ensued, with disastrous 
losses on both sides, but with victory to the Athenian 
fleet, which, taking a terrific storm for sufficient excuse, 
immediately sailed for home, without taking account of 
missing ships and their crews. 

For this remissness they were summoned before the 
court. Among the Greeks, to neglect burial rites was 
almost a crime; and in this case the oflending officers 
had not only ignored the dead, but fled from the living, 
who must in scores have been left fighting for life among 
the waves. The judges and the rest of the court were 
naturally incensed, their anger being fed by the appear- 
ance of the relatives of the lost and missing in deep 
mourning, demanding vengeance with wails and threats. 

Voting was often arranged by ballot, but not in such a 
case as this. But ballot, whether or not the admirals 
were guilty, was declared for, and only Socrates was bold 
enough to protest against a method of procedure which 
seemed to him an unprecedented innovation. To ballot 
away men's lives was utterly against his sense of justice ; 
he, at least, would not take part in such a proceeding. 
But the rest of his colleagues gave in ; and whether the 
generals were to be kiUed or not for a step which might 
have been merely common prudence, was decided by the 
Athenian method of dropping beans of diflerent colours 
into urns. 

After this the philosopher spoke out more boldly than 
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ever against the existing ministration of justice, and but 
a few years after we find him brought before the very 
men he had denounced to answer vague charges of " cor- 
rupting youth ; of not worshipping the gods whom the city 
worshipped, but introducing new gods of his own ; there- 
fore, being guilty of crime." 

This indictment was signed by a poet called Meletus, 
and by two others, Anytus and Lycon, and was, as was 
usual with such documents, hung up in the portico before 
the office of the second or King Archon, whose duty it 
was to pronounce upon all matters of religion, and before 
whom it was customary to lay all accusations of impiety. 

There was doubtless little wonder expressed by any one 
when the indictment was suspended in the portico. The 
wonder was that no one had impeached the philosopher 
before. Nothing but the thoroughly changeable and 
democratic feelings of the versatile Athenians, whose senti- 
ments of admiration and dislike were equally evanescent, 
could have prolonged their toleration of his teachings. 

Now the unpopularity of the unsuccessful Alcibiades, 
whose name was associated with that of Socrates, was 
reflected upon the philosopher, and private grudges, which 
had perhaps been smouldering for years, were made public, 
and helped to swell the tide of disfavour. Anytus (one 
of the three who signed the accusation) had a personal 
grievance against Socrates, because his young son had 
neglected his trade of leather-seller to follow the sage 
and to listen to his teaching. 

Among the crowds who eagerly assembled at the court- 
house that memorable day when Socrates was tried, per- 
haps but one-third, or less, retained their belief in his 
greatness. One-third were certainly his enemies, and 
the others were, to say the utmost, neutral Were he to 
be condemned, they would think it was for the best He 
was getting a nuisance, they considered, with his perpetual 
sermonising and daily raids against their favourite vices, 
not only by preaching but by practice. 
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As the old man, with the pale, furrowed face and 
grizzly beard, whose coarse, blanket-like doak, that ex- 
posed his arm and shoulder, hardened and browned with 
exposure to weather, was so striking a contrast to the 
delicate pallia and bordered tunics of his little crowd of 
anxious friends, mounted what we now call the " dock " 
with a firm step, his strong, calm gaze met more glances 
of animosity than of kindliness. 

The King Archon is seated in his throne. The accusers 
are mounting the tribunes, the dicasts — or jurymen, of 
whom six thousand were yearly chosen from among the 
citizens — are assembling and taking their places on the 
circular rows of benches covered with matting, where it is 
their privilege to sit The court is circular; but not being 
that where cases of murder are tried, and where supersti- 
tion demands that the building shall be roofless, it has a 
dome, and broad bands of sunlight stream in from the 
oblong apertures below upon the crowd of citizens who are 
pressing against the rope, and upon the slaves who are 
stationed at intervals along the barrier between the spec- 
tators and the court. 

As Meletus, Socrates' accuser-in-chief, is called upon to 
read the indictment, the hum dies away, the dicasts sit 
still and gravely contemplate the speaker, and the eyes of 
the crowd are fixed upon Socrates, as they cease to press 
forward and squeeze for the foremost place, and still their 
very breathing that no word shall escape them. As the 
sentence — " And for this you are held worthy of death " 
— wrings out into the court, d visible tremor stirs the 
assemblage. In spite of themselves, something within 
them revolts against such language addressed to an old man 
on the brink of the grave, and the prevailing feeling of the 
crowd is a vague hope that Socrates may justify himself. 

The accusation is completed, and Socrates begins to 
speak. '' How you have felt, men of Athens, at hearing 
the speeches of my accusers, I cannot tell," he begins; 
'' but I know that their persuasive words almost made me 
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forget who I was. Such was the effect of them, yet they 
have hardly spoken one word of truth." 

Then he touchingly excuses himself that he has not 
like language at his command. Kot only is he more than 
seventy years of age, and this his first appearance in a 
court of law, but he is accustomed only to converse in 
familiar style in the market-place, and with his friends 
and acquaintances. He alludes to the false impression 
created in their minds by those satirists who made him 
their butt — such as Aristophanes, who in his comedy, the 
" Clouds," made out that Socrates was one who searched 
into the mysteries of heaven and earth — or by those who 
classed him with the Sophists, and said that he made his 
living by teaching. Then he gives an account of himself, 
from the time that the declaration of the oracle at Delphi, 
that " there was no one wiser than Socrates," made him 
go about to question mankind, from those of the highest 
intelligence to the simplest-minded artisans, to verify the 
oracular sentence — 2l proceeding which led to his con- 
cluding that there was but one wise God, and that he 
himself was only wise because he had arrived at the 
certainty that he knew nothing. 

Then he interrogates Meletus, who becomes — as those 
questioned by Socrates hardly failed to do — entangled in 
a web woven of his own words. After this episode, he 
alludes to his belief that a Divine Voice has always 
inwardly directed hiru-a spiritual presence which he 
has before alluded to as his "Daemon" or protecting 
spirit — ^and that in every action of his life, as well as 
in thought and speech, he has obeyed his mysterious 
guide. And if they let him off, he must continue to 
obey, even should his proceedings lead to his being again 
brought before them. ..." Do as Anytus bids, acquit 
me or not as you please," is his conclusion; "but know 
that I should never alter my ways, even had I to die 
many times." 

Then he enumerates those who are anxious to be his 
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witnesses. Crito, his patron, who is of the same deme 
(or parish) and of the same age as himself, and his son 
Critobulus — Lysanias, Antiphon, Nicostratus, Paralus, 
Adeimantus, the brother of Plato, who is also in court, 
and many others. Men in his situation would produce 
their families in court, to weep, make a scene, and thereby 
influence the dicasts in their behalf — but he will not. 
Not from any self-will, or because he does not care for 
the opinion of the court, but because one who has reached 
his age, and who has a reputation for wisdom, ought not 
to demean hiinself by an appeal for mercy. He appeals to 
justice, and to their justice alone. " To you and God I 
commit my cause," he simply says, '*' to be determined as 
is best for you and for me." 

And then he doubtless folded his hands and leant back, 
while the anxious faces of the friends who had inwardly 
chafed at his temperate, unimpassioned defence, hoping 
as they did for an eloquent burst of indignant refutation* 
which should carry all before it, grew paler as they 
watched the voting of the jury. 

The dicasts were accustomed to be flattered by prisoners 
at the bar, who cringed and fawned upon them. There- 
fore Crito and the rest of Socrates' bosom friends felt, as 
they saw the gloomy indifference upon the faces of the 
jurymen, that his fate was sealed. The sentence that he 
was " guilty," was no surprise to them. 

It was the custom, when sentence of death had been 
specified by the indictment and demanded by the accusers, 
for the accused to make a counter proposition. Socrates, 
after hearing himself condemned to death with the utmost 
calmness, began to speak with even more loftiness, taking 
yet higher ground than before. " I am to name the treat- 
ment I deserve at your hands," he said. " Then I demand 
the reward given by the Athenians to their benefactors 
and prize-winners, namely, to be kept in the Prytaneum 
at the public expense." 

Plato, Crito, and other friends near him, feeling that he 
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was throwing away his last chance, here begged him to 
suggest a fine. They would supply thirty minse, — ^a large 
sum of money. Out of complaisance he mentioned aloud 
that such was the amiable proposition of his friends. But 
the fine was not accepted, and the sentence of death was 
passed without delay. 

Socrates was handed over to the eleven police autho- 
rities, and was removed to the prison devoted to those 
under sentence of death. To his intimate friends this 
disastrous day was one of overpowering anguish. Crito 
alone, in the calmness brought by years, seemed to pre- 
serve his wits, and to cast about him for a possible outlet 
of escape. 

Prepared to tamper with the prison authorities, and 
with his mind full of a plan for Socrates' escape, Crito — 
according to Plato's account — presented himself at the 
prison gates, whenever permission was accorded him by 
the eleven heads of the police, to visit his friend. 

As a rule, the condemned were executed the day after 
their sentence had been pronounced ; but it happened that 
the trial of Socrates took place the day after the sacred 
ship, — ^which was annually adorned with laurels by the 
priest of Apollo, and sent, with an embassy on board, to 
take part in the Delia or festival of Apollo at the island of 
Delos, — had started on its journey. During the absence 
of the ship, Athens was considered in a semi-state of 
sanctification, and no executions could take place. So 
the return of the ship was to be the signal for Socrates' 
last hour to set in. 

The vessel was generally absent between three or four 
weeks. On this occasion twenty-eight days had elapsed 
without her being signalled as in sight from the harbour. 
On the morning of the twenty-ninth day news was brought 
to Crito that she had touched at Sunium, a seacoast town 
on the promontory of the same name, about forty-five miles 
from the Piraeus, thfe celebrated Athenian harbour, three 
miles out of the city. 
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This was equivalent to telling Crito tliat before night 
the following day, he should be divided from his strongest 
tie to life, that his friend, brother, teacher, and prot^g^ in 
one — Socrates — would be dead. 

Desperate with grief, the poor old man hurries to the 
prison, determined to make a final appeal to Socrates to 
escape. The keeper of the prison, who has doubtless already 
tasted the fruits of Crito's visits, lets him in, and he comes 
into the dark cell where Socrates is quietly asleep on his 
hard bed. The jailor leaves them together, and unwilling 
to awaken his friend, Crito sits and watches the prostrate 
form, thinking sadly the while that in another thirty-six 
hours thus he will lie in the last sleep of all. . . . 

Socrates awakes cheerful as ever. Why did Crito not 
awaken him before ? he asks. And why has he come so 
early ? 

The old man's head droops, and perhaps the few 
moments before his voice will obey him, and he tells 
Socrates in broken, miserable tones that the ship has 
touched at Sunium, are the bitterest of his long life. 

"Very well, Crito," is the calm reply of the philo- 
sopher. " If such is the will of God, I am willing." 

Then Crito passionately entreats him to escape. The 
money for the necessary bribes is ready. If Socrates' 
only reason for refusal is consideration for his friends, 
fearing they may get into trouble, he assures him they 
are prepared to run the risk. . . . 

Socrates acknowledges that he has thought of this, but 
that is only one of his reasons for refusing to escape. 
Crito's zeal is fully appreciated by him, but he fears it is 
wrongly employed. What is life worth if it be not a good 
life ? And how can dishonour co-exist with goodness ? 
And would not the act of escaping from justice and 
bribing officials to a breach of duty be dishonour ? 

All Crito's possible objections are silenced as Socrates 
discourses in his usual method ; and at last he says, dis- 
appointed; but inwardly convinced that as usual the sage 
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18 right, "I have nothing to say, Socrates," and "goes 
away sorrowfuL" 

Next day he takes his son Critobulus with him, and 
goes to be with his friend to the bitter end. The habit 
of the friends and disciples during the past month has 
been to assemble very early in the morning to await the 
opening of the prison doors in the portico of the court 
where the trial was held, which was not far off. On this 
morning the news of the arrival of the vessel has made 
them come together earlier than usual, and Crito and his son 
find nearly all already assembled at the place of meeting. 

At the prison the jailor comes out and asks them to 
wait a minute, as the eleven police authorities are with 
Socrates, taking off his chains and giving the order that 
he is to die that day. 

In sombre silence the friends wait till they are admitted 
to the cell, where Socrates is sitting stretching his poor 
limbs just freed from the heavy irons. Xantippe is 
sitting by him holding their youngest child in her arms. 
As she sees them she gives a cry of despair, . . . the 
sight of their sad faces brings her misfortune home to her. 
She shall see these in the long days to come ; these, who 
are so identified in her mind with her husband as to seem 
as it were part of him, . . . but he, the central figure in 
her life-picture, never more. ..." Socrates," she cries 
despairingly, " this is the last time your friends will ever 
converse with you or you with them." . . . 

Socrates says a word to 'Crito, and Critobulus and some 
attendants, no doubt with gentleness and sympathy, take 
the poor distracted woman, who is in hysterics, home. 

Her departure is an evident relief to Socrates, who begins 
to rub his leg, sorely bruised by the irons, remarking the 
while how curiously united are pleasure and pain. " I 
cannot help thinking," he says, " that if Esop had noticed 
this, he would have made a fable about God trying to 
reconcile their strife, and when he could not, fastening 
their heads together; for if one comes, the other is safe to 
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follow, as I find in my own case pleasure comes after the 
pain the chain caused in my leg." 

His friends, seeing that he wishes the usual calm and 
cheerful converse to be maintained, just as if nothing 
unusual were going forward, try to rally themselves, and 
one of them, Cebes, asks him about the fables of Esop, 
which he has been putting into verse while in prison. 
Why did he do so ? It was thought he had never written 
a line of poetry. Cebes was asked about this only yester- 
day by Evenus the poet. 

" Tell him," says Socrates, " that it is not with any idea 
of rivalling hJTn that I have written. But throughout my 
life I have been told in dreams that ' I should make 
music' At first I thought the dreams were urging me 
on in the study of philosophy — the noblest and best of 
music, . . . but of late I* felt less certain of this being the 
right interpretation, and therefore felt I should depart 
better satisfied if I had satisfied my scruple and made a 
few verses." 

Then ensues a lively discussion between Cebes, Simmias 
(another disciple), and Socrates, on the subject of suicide. 
The shadow of death which has oppressed the little com- 
pany is lifting somewhat, dispelled by the calm brightness 
of the doomed man, who has, from his friends' entrance, 
quitted the recumbent position and is sitting on his couch, 
his feet on the ground. . . . 

There are present, besides Cebes and Simmias, Euclid of 
Megara, the philosopher, — whom report declared to have 
stolen from Megara disguised in female garments* in the 
dead of night, to hold discussions with Socrates, the dis- 
guise being assumed because a penalty of death was to be 
inflicted on any citizen of Megara who dared to visit 
Athens, — Terpsion, also a Megaric, and others. . . . All 
have speculated on the subject of that which is termed 
Death, also upon the likelihood of the soul having an 
eternal existence ; therefore the opinions of Socrates, stand- 
ing as he does on the brink, where life on earth meets 
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Life beyond the grave, have so vivid an interest, that 
their sorrow is soothed, their whole attention is strained 
to catch every word that falls from the philosopher's 
lips. . . . 

And never did Socrates speak more grandly than when, 
as it were, making his own funeral oration, standing at his 
own grave. . . . For these four stone waUs, so soon to be 
silent witnesses of his dying moments, were in truth his 
tomb, and his noble thoughts come to us from that dark 
malefactor's prison as from a soul already loosened from 
mortal garments; already beyond the suffering, the toil, 
and the agonies of mankind. . . . 

The subject of suicide or self-murder being proposed, 
it was his duty to speak upon it. In reply to Cebes' 
inquiry why a man should not be allowed to " take his 
own life?" Socrates asks: "Why, when a man is a 
prisoner, he has not the right to open the door and run 
away ? And what would Cebes say if one of his posses- 
sions, an ox or an ass, took the liberty of disposing of 
himself in this manner ? Would he not be angry ? " 

Cebes cannot but acknowledge that he would. " Then," 
rejoins Socrates, " there may be reason in saying that a 
man should wait, and not take his own life, until God 
summons him, as He is now summoning me." 

The earnestness of Cebes seems to give Socrates pleasure, 
and he praises him to the rest. " Here is a man who is 
always inquiring," he remarks to them ; " nor is he con- 
vinced in a moment by any argument, either." 

At this point Crito, who, perhaps more deeply attached 
to Socrates than any of the others present, cannot recover 
from his deep depression, interrupts ..." Here is Crito 
wanting to speak to me," remarks the condemned 
man, adding with an enco^raging smile, "What is it, 
Crito?" 

The attendant or sub-jailor, whose duty it is to be the 
executioner, and to bring the cup of poison to Socrates, 
has alarmed Crito by privately suggesting to him that if 

F 
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Socrates excites himself he may have to drink the poison 
three or four times, and therefore endure the terrible 
sensations of death by poison threefold; and poor Crito, 
terrified, feels it incumbent upon him to warn his friend. 
So he repeats what the jailor has said to Socrates, who 
merely remarks, " Let him mind his business, and be pre- 
pared to give the poison two or three times if necessary ; 
that is all." A reply which, by its contempt of earthly 
ills, seems to put new life into Crito. 

*>! was almost certain you would say that," he says, as 
he goes ofif to repeat the answer to the jailor. 

Then the conversation gradually turns to the great 
question of the immortality of the souL After indicating 
what qualities are necessary to the true philosopher, 
Socrates begins to speak of death. He does not repine 
at parting from his friends, because he believes he shall 
find friends as faithful and good in the world to come. 

Cebes, perhaps one of Socrates' later, and therefore 
less vitally affected followers, suggests that men gene- 
rally have a great fear that when the body dies the soul 
dies also. 

" True," replies Socrates : " then let us talk a little of 
these things." adding, with a touch of humour, that if his 
old enenues the comic poets were to hear him now, they 
could hardly accuse him of talking of matters in which 
he had no concern. 

He begins by stating that his arguments wiU refer to 
"all things subject to generation," to plants as well as 
animals generally. He touches upon the question of 
opposites. There are always two processes going on in 
Nature opposite, such as division and composition, heating 
and cooUng, waxing and waning, growing and decreasing, 
&c. . . • sleeping and waking, dying and being born. . . . 
He cannot but consider the latter as much a phase or 
condition of human life as any of the former. . . . 

In his own words, recorded by Plato, " My dear Cebes," 
he says, " if aU things which partook of life were to die, 
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and after they were dead remained in the form of death 
and did not come to life again, all would at last die and 
nothing would be alive. How could it be otherwise ?" . . . 

Cebes admits that there is no escape from this argu-' 
ment, nor does he seem ready with a refutation. 

After further arguments, Socrates touches upon the 
nature of the souL The body, however perfect and 
beautiful, is subject to change and final decay. Can this 
be said of the soul ? Can the soul be seen or apprehended 
by the senses? Is she subject to any material known 
law ? Does she not prove, by her very unapproachability 
by ought that is mortal, her right to classification with 
the superhuman ? 

The body is subject to man. Man may embalm and 
preserve a corpse . . . but will his most violent efforts 
ever help him any nearer to the soul? And is that 
essence which makes human flesh alive — an essence in- 
visible, but powerful and lofty, ruling the most frantic 
passions and calming the wildest fears — to have even a 
less existence than the body ? " That can never be, my 
dear Simmias and Cebes," concludes Socrates with rising 
warmth. Simmias feels it incumbent upon him to propose 
an objection, if only to please his beloved master, whose 
powerful eyes always brighten at such a sign of reflection 
and earnestness from one of his pupils. 

" But, Socrates," he says, " might not your argument 
about the soul's immateriality be used, for instance, with 
regard to such subjects as harmony and the lyre ? Might 
one not say that harmony is invisible, fair, divine, abiding 
in the lyre which is played upon, and that the Ijrre and 
its strings are material and earthy, akin to mortality; 
and if some one breaks the lyre, he might say, on the 
same analogy, that the harmony survives and has not 
perished ? " 

After applying this idea to the matter of the body and 
soul, Simmias pauses. Socrates smiles, suggesting that 
some one among them abler than himself should answer 
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Simmias, whose attack is a forcible one ; and turning to 
Cebes, he asks him to give his opinions on the subject. 

Cebes likens the soul and body — or bodies, for he 
appears to take for granted the doctrine of transmigration 
— to a weaver who has woven for himself, worn, and 
worn out, several coats. The last happens to be still 
fairly new when he dies, and may be said to outlive him. 
But does this prove that the coat is stronger than the man ? 

Cebes' arguments are involved, and the ideas he intends 
to convey and defend are discouraging, especially at such 
a moment. He seems to suggest, that after enduring a 
succession of births, lives, and deaths, there- is a tenable 
possibility that the soul itself may " succumb and entirely 
perish ;" and he concludes with the remark that " he who 
is confident in death has but a foolish confidence, unless 
he is able to prove that the soul is altogether immortal 
and imperishable." 

At this speech a shadow seemed again to fall upon the 
little group in the prison cell. Not only did dismal 
doubts arise in their minds — doubts which had been 
dispelled by the cheering arguments of Socrates in favour 
of life beyond the grave — but they felt it was out of 
place to talk to Socrates in such a way when he had but 
a few hours before he would go to learn the great secret. 
Phaedo, the special favourite of the aged philosopher, by 
reason of his gentle youth and sweetness of disposition, 
hardly dared look at Socrates to see how he had taken 
Cebeg' melancholy suggestions. Phsedo was sitting by 
Socrates on a stool, and while they had severally spoken, 
Socrates had half-unconsciously played with the long, 
fair curls of his pupil, and had smoothed his head, and 
let his hand lie caressingly upon his shoulder. But when 
the master spoke, the pupil's fears vanished. For never 
had he talked more pleasantly and approvingly. In 
Phaedo's own words (as Plato records them), " he might 
be compared to a general rallying his defeated and broken 
army, urging them to follow him and return to the field 
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of ailment." And to the field of argument they returned 
with a will; for during the hours that ensued Socrates 
cast the warning of the jailor, " not to excite himself," to 
the winds, and with the enthusiasm of a youth head over 
ears in love with his theme, threw himself into the dis- 
cussion, sifting each word, and retracing the arguments 
used by his pupils in logical re-progression, until he had 
datisfactorily proved to them that if it were out of his 
power to prove the immortality of the soul, at least it was 
impossible for them to prove the contrary. 

Then Socrates returned to a sense of his position— or 
seemed to do so, for the probability is that the recollection 
that he was a dying man had never left his huge mind, 
in spite of his composure and self-abstraction — and said, 
" Soon I must drink the poison, and I think I had better 
repair to the bath first, so that the women will not have 
the trouble of washing my body after I am dead." 

It is easy to imagine how painful his simple thought- 
fulness was to his friends. Poor Crito, struggling hard to 
maintain his self-possession, asked him whether he had 
any commands to give them — anything particular about 
his children. 

" Nothing particular," was his reply. " I want you to 
think of yourselves, which is a service to me and mine at 
the same time; for if you* do not live according to the 
precepts I have given you, no professions, however warm, 
will be of any use." 

" We will do our best," said Crito. " But how would 
you like to be buried ? " 

"Anyhow — as you please," was his answer. Then 
turning to the others with an amused expression, he 
remarked that Crito " is already beginning to think of him 
as a corpse, rather than as the living Socrates who has 
just been conversing with them." After which he got up 
from the couch and went into the bath-room with Crito, 
who told the rest to wait. The wait was rather long, for 
after Socrates had bathed he had a private farewell inter- 
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view in the anteroom with his wife, his other female 
relations, and his three sons. During his absence cheer- 
fulness fled, and the hearts of the faithful friends seemed 
to sink within them. They sate or stood about, talking 
and feeling like children who were about to see their 
beloved father die. 

As the sunbeams deepened in colour, and the faint red 
glow in the ceU warned them that sunset was near, they 
began restlessly listening for his return, knowing that 
their time with him was to be numbered by moments. 
We all know what moments become, — how invaluable, 
how precious, when there is a question of a long parting 
from a beloved relation or friend. What are they not 
when the question is the lifelong separation — Death! 
It is not astonishing that the absence of Socrates seemed 
a weary age to his disciples. When at last he returned 
their spirits had gone, and, doubtless out of consideration 
for them, he did not renew their conversation. But a few 
casual remarks were interchanged, and the slow steps of 
the jailor outside must have been distinctly heard by 
them all, before the key turned in the door, and he entered. 

Before he spoke, they knew what he was about to say. 
But they did not know that the stern official, accustomed 
to bring tidings of death to those under his charge, would 
prove himself possessed of a heart . . . and would begin 
by begging Socrates, whom he apostrophised as "the 
noblest, and gentlest, and best of all who had ever entered 
the place," not to be angry with him for what he was 
about to say, for " that it was not his fault — others, not 
he, were the guilty cause." Then telling him delicately 
that he had come to announce it was time for him to take 
the poison, he burst into tears and went out. 

Socrates, after thanking him, turned to his friends, 
saying, " How charming the man is ! Since I have been in 
prison he has always been coming to see me, and would 
talk to me, and be as kind as could be . . . and now he 
is generously sorry for me. • . . But, Crito, we must do 
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as he says. If the poison is ready, let the cup be brought ; 
if not, let the attendant prepare some." Crito feebly 
suggests that the sun is still upon the hill-tops, and that 
many have feasted and enjoyed themselves between the 
announcement and the poison-drinking ; to which Socrates 
replies that they were right in doing so, for they thought 
they gained by the delay, " but I," he continues, " do not 
consider that I have anything to gain by drinking the 
poison a little later ; I should only laugh at myself for 
trying to save and spare a life which is already gone ; so 
please do as I say, and do not refuse me." 

It was hard upon Crito that it should be his office to 
give the sign for the terrible moment. The servant, 
towards whom he bent his head, went out, and after an 
interval returned, accompanied by the jailor carrying the 
fatal cup. 

Socrates, as coolly as if he were asking a doctor the 
best way of taking some medicine, asks the jailor, who is, 
he says, naturally experienced in these matters, to tell him 
what he shall do after drinking, and the man says he 
had better walk about till his legs feel heavy, and then 
" lie down, and the poison will act." 

Then he hands the cup to Socrates, who takes it, and 
looking the man full in the eyes with his deep, bold gaze, 
asks him, without a tremor of feature or the slightest 
change of colour, what he has to say about making a 
libation to the gods. May, or may he not ? 

" We only prepare just what we consider sufficient," is 
the reply. " I imderstand," ■ says Socrates. And with a 
short prayer that his journey to the other world may be 
prospered, he raises the cup to his lips, and drinks his 
death-draught as readily and cheerfully as if he were 
sick and it were a cordial to restore him to health. 

Until then most of those present had been able to check 
the outward expression of their grief. But when they 
saw Socrates drinking, and redelivering the goblet empty, 
it was too much for their fortitude. Phsedo covered his 
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face and wept ; Crito got up and moved away to struggle 
with his overpowering emotion ; and the most impression- 
able of them all, ApoUodorus, — whose excitability had got 
him the nickname of "the madman," — gave a loud cry 
which unmanned them alL 

•This was particularly obnoxious to Socrates, who was 
calm and patient, as he had been throughout. " Why this 
strange outcry?" he asked, almost reprovingly, adding 
that tiie reason why he sent away the women was because 
he had heard that a man should die in peace. " Be quiet 
and have patience." At which they felt ashamed, and 
stifled their emotion, watching the philosopher ia silence 
as he quietly walked about according to the jailor's direc- 
tions, and then as quietly remarking that " his legs began 
to fail," laid himself down on his prison-bed. 

Then they remained watching the recumbent figure as 
if they were fascinated — ^statues rather than men. ... To 
many, doubtless, this was as some horrible dream rather 
than reality, to see their venerated chief, — ^who had always 
seemed to them, as it were, invulnerable, — stretched mo- 
tionless on a miserable pallet in a malefactor's prison, dying 
before their very eyes ; the jailor feeling his legs now and 
then to ascertain if his revered body were yielding to the 
effects of the poison, if his muscles were stiffening. It 
was a nightmare to see the maa pinch his foot, saying, 
" Can you feel it ? " and to hear the feeble " No " coming 
from those paling lips; to listen to the executioner's 
remarks that he was getting cold and stiff; to see Socrates 
touching his own limbs, saying that when the poison should 
reach his heart he would be dead. 

It was one of those terrible scenes when suffering 
becomes numbness, for human nature can bear but a 
certain amount. The mental anguish endured by the 
pupils of Socrates as they watched him die, was the fire 
through which they were bound to pass before their minds 
would be tempered and seasoned to continue the great 
work he had hitherto carried on alone. It was as the 
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vigil to the knight-postulant. To-day they were pupils — 
to-morrow they must be masters. 

Those slow moments that throbbed heavily away were 
as years in the world of suflfering, as they watched the 
dying man. He had covered his face — doubtless with his 
usual consideration for others, fearing the change in his 
features would cause them pain ; but when he felt that 
he was passing away, he made a last effort, and with his 
poor cold hand pulled away the pallium. "Crito," he 
said — and they all held their breaths that not the faintest 
of his faint accents should escape them — " I owe a cock 
to Esculapeius ; will you remember to pay the debt ? " 

" The debt shall be paid," he was assured by poor Crito, 
himself feeling half -dead with grief. " Is there anything 
else ? " 

There was no answer to this question. In a moment 
or two the great spirit had silently and mysteriously 
ceased to be in the dark prison chamber, and the sorrow- 
stricken disciples were alone. 

The actual presence of Socrates was gone till the end of 
time. But after those who loved him had rallied from 
the shock of deprivation, they began to realise that his 
words, his doctrines, lived with a fresh life — that mind is 
undying ; and the comforting thought came to strengthen 
them, " He is not dead, but sleepeth." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE THREE BRANCHES OF SOCRATIC THOUGHT. 
The Megarics — The Cyrenaics — The Cynics. 

When a great light suddenly ceases, all at first seems 
utter darkness. It is only when the dazzled eyes become 
accustomed to its absence that they begin to be aware of 
lesser luminaries, whose glimmerings were overpowered 
by the powerful glare. 

Lovers of philosophy in Greece doubtless felt, when 
they knew that Socrates was dead, that the science must 
be dead too; and the spirits of his very disciples must 
have drooped at first, feeling that this was the end. 
Nothing more could be done. 

But there were too many strong minds and sound 
brains among the pupils and followers of Socrates for 
" Finis " to be written below the story of philosophy at 
this point. After the first shock of the philosopher's 
execution was being gradually recovered from, Plato, 
Euclid of Megara, Aristippus of Cjrrene, and others, began, 
as it were, to realise that " he is not dead, but sleepeth." 
The mortal frame of Socrates might decay and crumble, 
but his name and his words, never. . . . While Plato and 
Xenophon set to work to collect and record each im- 
pression, each trace he had left in the memories of his 
hearers, others who were no less devoted to him carried 
on the work to which he had immolated his life and his 
powers. That while so doing their own minds should 
insensibly mould the Socratic method into other forms, 
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was the fault of human nature in general, rather than 
theirs in particular. 

' Of the three branches into which Socratic thought 
seemed divided after its progenitor's death, the branch 
school called " the Megarian," from Megaris, the adjoining 
province, where Euclid its founder was bom — who must 
not be confounded with the great mathematician of the 
same name — should perhaps be glanced at first. 

We have seen Euclid visiting Socrates in disguise by 
night. When or how their latest interviews were held 
there is no means of ascertaining. We only hear that 
when Plato and the other disciples, finding that Athens 
showed them at best but a cool tolerance after the master's 
death, retired to the city of Megara, he received them with 
warmth, and made them as much at home as in his power 
lay. 

At that time Euclid was about forty years of age. . • . 
Some philosophical writers consider that had he lived 
thirty years earlier he would have been either an Eleatic 
or a Sophist. As it was, he adopted the Eleatic doctrine 
so far as to maintain that there was one unalterable 
Being, not merely the One, — Nous or Intelligence, — but 
the Good ; and that this One had many aspects with corre- 
sponding names; but although it was sometimes called 
Wisdom, sometimes God, or Intelligence, or Season, it 
was all these things combined, the combination being only 
and entirely One. 

This One is the only Eeality ; all material, and espe- 
cially mundane life, being merely borrowed and transitory 
appearances of existence. Thus the essence we call the 
soul of man is but a ray from the one Good, existing in 
and by means of that one Good. 

Holding human nature to be fundamentally a ray of 
Divine virtue, Euclid's ethical doctrine or system of 
morals was, like that of Socrates, a lofty one. His six 
dialogues, which some recorders believe to have been 
yrritten and lost, were possibly on the subject of morality. 
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He and his followers after him laid particular atress 
upon their dialectics. Using Socrates' interrogation, or, 
as it is called, '' his cross-examining elenchus " (sophism), 
they did not reason by analogy, a method they considered 
unsound; but they pushed their cross-examinations to 
extremes, that the question in discussion was at last sifted 
to such an extent, there was nothing left of it. This 
verbal battledore and shuttlecock led some of the lesser 
Megarics into such absurdities, that they were sometimes 
contemptuously spoken of as " the wranglers." 

One of Euclid's chief pupils, and one who may be 
justly termed his successor, was Eubulides, who after- 
wards did honourable battle against the mighty Aristotle, 
and invented the Sorites, a formula in logic. This 
Eubulides is credited with the higher mental education 
of the great orator, Demosthenes, and some say Eubulides' 
suggestions were the means of curing him of the impedi- 
ment in his speech. 

Other pupils who distinguished themselves were Dio- 
dorus Chronus, who endeavoured to prove that there is no 
such thing as that which we term movement or motion ; 
Philo ; and, last but most important of all, Stilpo. 

Most important, because the fascinating -and eloquent 
lectures he publicly delivered took such hold upon Zeno — 
the founder of the perhaps most universally known philo- 
sophical school, the Stoics — that Stilpo may be said to 
have laid, with the aid of the Cynics, the foundation of 
the system. 

Stilpo had led a wild youth, and disgust paved the 
way for such a revulsion of feeling, that in him the strict- 
ness of the Megarians became sternness. Ptolemy the 
First, king of Egypt — who besides being a successful 
warrior was a man of letters, who founded the library 
which afterwards ranked as the greatest in the world, 
and who established a museum in his capital for those 
employed in philosophical research — had a high opinion 
of Stilpo ; but whether Stilpo visited him or no is uncertain. 
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Stilpo taught in Megara, and was so widely known and 
respected, that when Demetrius sacked the city, he ordered 
his soldiers to spare the residence of the philosopher. 

At this time the Cyrenaic school, founded by Aristippus, 
the pupil of Socrates, was being classified and formed into 
a system by his daughter. Arete, and her son, also named 
Aristippus. 

The first Aristippus was one of those beings of whom it 
may be said that they missed greatness by an infinitesi- 
mal point. He was one fraction short of his aim. This 
was because of his peculiar organisation. With a high 
development of brain and with lofty aims and concep- 
tions, he had an active physique, which was constantly 
making demands for gratification. To this constitution — 
a strong brain combined with an active body — we owe 
the school of philosophy termed Epicureanism, after its 
consolidator, Epicurus. We use the term " consolidator " 
advisedly ; for the student of philosophical history who 
traces each system to its source will unhesitatingly fix 
upon Aristippus as the actual founder of Epicureanism. 

Just as a river is called by one name from its source to 
a certain point, where, being joined by a tributary, it is 
afterwards called by another, the Cyrenaic school was that 
which was afterwards called the Epicurean, — in its earliest 
stage. 

With all his natural passion for seeking causes, with 
his vivid powers of perception and comprehension, Aris- 
tippus was an adorer of the Moment. The actual present 
possessed him. He was one of those who had felt to its 
extremest limit that which we call enjoyment. He could 
belong to the passing hour so entirely, that past and future 
became myths — he forgot or ceased to believe in them. 
Such a constitution is happily a rarity, for it is one not 
only dangerous to itself, but to its surroundings ; danger- 
ous, because it mistakes falsity for truth — it realises this 
life as an actual, complete state, — whereas it is merely a 
passing phase, one link of the eternal chain. 
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Aristippus was bom in Cyrene, the chief town of the 
beautiful province of Libya. The enthusiastic demands 
of his sensuous nature were gratified not only by his 
natural surroundings, but by his rich father, Aritadas, 
who was so unable to say nay to any request made by his 
son, that when Aristippus heard of Socrates, and imme- 
diately felt a desire to see and hear him, his father sent 
him to Athens. Socrates liked the young fellow, was 
kind to him, and acknowledged him as his pupil ; but the 
ways of Aristippus were scarcely the ways of Socrates, 
and the rumours of his loose conduct, which had been 
repeated to the master by jealous fellow-learners, were soon 
verified by Aristippus himself. Socrates did what he could 
to influence him and draw him from a mode of life which 
could but bring discredit upon them all, but his efforts 
met with but small success. Not only did Aristippus con- 
tinue his life of indiscriminate pleasure, but he showed a 
leaning towards the Sophists, whose agreeable and ornate 
lectures left him with pleasanter sensations than the search- 
ing and oftentimes sarcastic conversations of Socrates. 

It soon occurred to him that it would be a fine thing to 
open a school and be the founder of a philosophical sys- 
tem. To open a school was no sooner said than done, 
but to found a philosophy was scarcely so easy. Like a 
butterfly, Aristippus had sipped the sweets of many 
schools, and he would have made honey out of a combi- 
nation of them all, had their opposite doctrines admitted 
of such a mixture. 

As it was, his natural capacity gained him pupils, from 
whom he did not disdain — ^any more than did his friends the 
Sophists — to accept fees. Among his pupils was his gifted 
daughter Arete, who being of a less sensual disposition 
than her father, leant towards the sterner tenets of the 
school, which she in turn imparted to her son, Aristippus 
the Second. 

The Cyrenaic doctrine is an attractive one to humanity 
in general, and may be summed up thus : — 
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That the end for which humanity is created is that 
they may feel gratification or enjoyment. 

That this enjoyment is consequently the goal at which 
we are to aim, and it is attained in the actual pleasure of 
the moment. Memory of past pleasure, or hope of future 
pleasure, is not really pleasure. It is only the actual 
momentary self-gratification which can be called enjoy- 
ment. Thus real happiness consists in a succession of 
moments of intense gratification. 

The eLaboration of these ideas led to virtuous conduct, 
because virtuous conduct only was found to produce the 
highest degree of pleasure. Thus human nature itself 
was its own guard against a doctrine which, were there 
really nought in mankind of the divine, must inevitably 
have ended in bestiality, or in a state of existence worse 
than that of the brutes. 

The third branch of post-Socratic thought was Cynicism, 
Cynicism has been maligned. The very word has a 
snarling sound, and so many believe that the first philo- 
sophers of this school led as contemptible a life as their 
degenerate followers in later days, that it has been taken 
for granted that the Cynics were called Cynics because 
they imitated dog life. 

But few hold as the fact, which it undoubtedly is, that 
the appellation arose from the temple and gymnasium — 
where Antisthenes, the first Cynic philosopher, lectured 
and thought — being called Cynosarges. Originally this 
temple, situated outside Athens on rising ground near the 
banks of the Ilissus, had another name. It was very 
possibly the new gymnasium where Socrates was taken 
by some friends when he came upon them talking together 
as he was walking along the road outside the city walls. 
Its name Cynosarges was given after an incident took 
place in the temple. Diomus, an Athenian, was sacrificing 
to Hercules one day in this temple, when a white dog 
suddenly sprang upon the victim smoking on the altar, 
and carried part of it away. From the occurrence of such 
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a striking and peculiar sacrilege the name Cynosarges 
was given to the building, and was the actual cause of the 
sect whose head-quarters it afterwards became being called 
Cynics. 

Their head, Antisthenes, was the contemporary of Plato 
and Aristotle. He is s^id to have been a pupil of the 
Sophist Gorgias, before he became the follower and ardent 
disciple of Socrates. 

The method of eloquently expressing his thoughts, which 
he doubtless learnt from Gorgias, he made use of to ex- 
pound the doctrines of Socrates. As to his personality, 
Antisthenes' temperament lacked the largeness of his great 
master, but possessed intensity to an extraordinary degree. 
Small-mindedness and intensity combined, produce the 
tendency to be extreme. Mental constitutions at the same 
time small-minded and intense, seize upon the part rather 
than the whole of a doctrine or a question, and have a way 
of mistaking an attribute of a subject for the subject 
itself. The small-mindedness leads them to adopt the 
attribute, the intensity causes them to magnify and 
exaggerate it. The most false and the smallest systems 
in the history of mankind have been set up by this class 
of mind, and to this class of mind that of Antisthenes 
belonged. 

When listening in rapt abstraction to Socrates, it was 
not the absolute, naked, simple truth of his teaching which 
penetrated to the depths of Antisthenes' being . . . this 
peculiar pupil saw and was captivated by the philosopher's 
poverty. Not only did he see Socrates poor in person, but 
he perceived that he disdained to make use of all his vast 
experiences, his life studies ; that he merely expounded 
his conviptions in the simplest way, as if he were the 
most ignorant of men. Therefore Antisthenes considered 
him poor in mind. He did not detect the cause of this 
seeming poverty; his narrow mind could not measure 
itself with that of Socrates, could not surmise or for one 
instant dream of Socrates' underlying motives ; therefore 
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lie took the poverty of the philosopher for an entity, 
instead as for one of his many means, and worshipped it 
as an actual and worshipful existence. 

So he at once, as it were, turned his back upon the 
comforts and luxuries of life and lived like a beggar. He 
left off the richly bordered tunic, the garment of the 
rich, and adopted as his entire clothing a coarse blanket. 
This diplois (or large pallium) he wore doubled in a 
peculiar way and fastened on one shoulder, leaving the 
other bare ; and at night it served as coverlet to his poor 
bed. Like Socrates, he discarded sandals. But with 
Socrates these self-denials were unostentatious ; it seemed 
so natural that he should not care for earthly things, that 
the poor attire was, as it were, part of himself. With 
Antisthenes, do what he might, the - pauper's garb was 
ofiTensive, because the affectation of the very sublimity of 
pride; and we read of Socrates rallying him on the subject 
on one occasion when his pupil came to him with the 
worn part of his cloak carefully arranged to catch the 
general eye, humorously observing, " Ah, Antisthenes ! 
I can see your pride through the holes in your cloak." 

The ill success of his assumed humility, and his being 
able to attract but a small number of pupils, was bitter 
disappointment, and day by day Antisthenes grew in- 
ternally prouder, and more arrogant in demeanour, treat- 
ing his disciples so brutally that not a few slunk away in 
disgust. 

His tongue was biting as that of a spiteful woman, and 
those of his sayings which are authentically recorded are 
stinging and acrid to a degree. In one of his public 
conversations he was commenting upon a late choice of 
magistrates and ofl&cers, when he asked, with assumed 
earnestness, why certain men among the citizens did not 
set to work to make their asses horses. Taking his question 
seriously, the citizens interrogated stared at one another in 
astonishment, and then replied, " Because the thing could 
not be done." 

G 
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" Yet you expect to make admirals and generals out of 
blockheads and incapables," sneered Antisthenes, turning 
contemptuously on his heeL 

On another occasion when he happened to be with Plato, 
Plato admired a beautiful horse as he cantered by. " You 
would have been a capital horse, Plato," was his rude remark. 

To the priest of Orpheus — with whom he doubtless 
held a religious discussion for the gratification of airing 
his scepticism in the presence of those to whom it would 
be an insult as well as an annoyance — he said, when that 
dignified personage had held forth some time on the subject 
of the heavenly joys which would be the reward of those 
devoted to religion, " Why don't you make haste and die, 
then ? " 

As his life waned, he stalked about Athens more 
morosely and sullenly than ever. The truth was, that 
he had shattered the beautiful husk of a life of pleasure, 
but had not found within the kernel he expected. His 
disposition was neither good nor spiritual; therefore he 
had lived for nothing, and this fact he felt to the full. 
He tried to establish a philosophical guarantee for the 
advisability of suicide, but> failed. In fact, failure was 
stamped upon Antisthenes from fu*st to last, and even 
notoriety and the recognition accorded him by his fellow- 
creatures for having assumed poverty and discarded 
riches, could not console him in his mental paralysis. 
When Diogenes, who followed him and bore with him 
to the last, humbly told him how well people always 
spoke of him, he contemptuously said, "If they speak 
well of me I must be a bad man." 

His dying agony was scarcely endured with philo- 
sophical patience. Diogenes, who really loved him, was 
in anguish at his sufferings, and offered him a dagger 
to release him from the tortures he was going through. 
" I don't want to be rid of my life," snarled Antisthenes^ 
doubtless adding some complimentary epithet; "I want 
to be free from pain/' 
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The attachment of Diogenes to his master predisposes 
the student of philosophical history in his favour Yet 
this is the one only amiable phase of his character. 
Except to Antisthenes on this occasion, and at those 
moments when Antisthenes in his worst moods tried to 
break his stick on his pupil's back — a proceeding which 
Diogenes endured with patience worthy of a Stoic — this 
representative of the Cynics cast conventionalities to the 
four winds, and behaved as he was prompted to do by the 
whim of the moment. 

The general reader knows the anecdotes of Diogenes 
weU. Perhaps the one most familiar to him is the old 
story of the tub. It was said of Diogenes that he lived 
in a huge tub — an impromptu dog-kennel — ^hard by the 
temple of Cybele, the goddess of Earth, or the Greek 
embodiment of Nature, — ^his spontaneous worship of the 
Natural doubtless influencing his selection of a site for 
his primitive abode. But the story of the philosopher 
who lived in a cask is, unfortunately for those who like 
good stories to be true, spurious, and therefore condemned 
by reliable authorities. 

The true story of Diogenes is this : — 

He was (most probably the only) son of Icesias, a 
money-changer of Sinope, a town in Pontus, a kingdom of 
Asia Minor. Icesias seems to have been an unscrupulous 
man in his business capacity, for we find him concerned 
with his son, who was his partner in the business, in 
a swindling transaction of coin adulteration which laid 
them open to the law. One account reports that upon 
the discovery of their defalcations they disappeared from 
Sinope together ; another states as a fact that Icesias was 
tried and condemned to prison, where he died. 

Whichever of these traditions may be true, it is certain 
that Diogenes, by nature shrewd and clever, appeared in 
Athens, and captivated by the doctrines inculcated by 
Antisthenes in one of his public lectures in Cyno- 
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sarges, went to him, and begged to be numbered among 
his pupils. 

No doubt, in his humbled state, as fugitive and semi- 
criminal, his entreaties were flattering by their very 
abjection. Antisthenes saw that here was a man of 
education, of discernment, and wit. He did not suspect 
how and why Diogenes came to be at Athens, and he 
doubtless installed him among his few pupils at once, 
and very soon after elected him as his special favourite. 
Diogenes, in whom it is impossible not to detect the 
"true ring" despite the deflection into which he was 
led by his father Icesias, was most likely led by Antis- 
thenes' kindness to confide in him, and to this we may 
attribute the rage, the blows, and the brutal behaviour 
of the master, which was so meekly endured by the pupil, 
who merely told him to " Strike as hard as he pleased, for 
no stick existed hard enough to keep him away, so long as 
Antisthenes had anything to say worth hearing." 

A certain honesty of purpose, a sterling moral foun- 
dation, so to say, which is to be detected underlying 
Diogenes' actual life, counterbalanced the adverse cir- 
cumstances under which he became a follower of Antis- 
thenes. No doubt when he came to the master, whose 
essential vanity was such that, if it could have been taken 
from his composition, he must have collapsed and become 
as a bi'eath of air or a whiff of smoke, Antisthenes ima- 
gined he had caught a big fish. Here was a clever young 
fellow, well dressed, with the fine manners of the very 
best society — ^not an Athenian, too— mysteriously seeking 
him. This must be one of those cases which, since the 
popularity of philosophy and its teachers, had been by no 
means rare. He must be a rich runaway who had heard 
of him, and had left friends, country, and all to become 
his follower. The revelation which must have followed 
Antisthenes' warm reception of such a pupil must have 
been a blow. Had not Diogenes' character been of the 
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most ragged worth, had he not really been the "rough 
diamond " resisting the evil influences which had hitherto 
encircled him, he could not have borne the change in his 
revered teacher, still less have won back his place in 
Antisthenes' regard by his unfailing patience and meekest 
of submission to his ill-usage. 

The repulses he sustained from the man to whom he so 
ardently adhered, must have been the crowning humilia- 
tion, the acme of ill fortune, and therefore the crisis and 
turning-point of his life. Whatever Antisthenes incul- 
cated, Diogenes adopted. The poverty of the master 
became indigence in the pupil, who sought with eager 
eyes every hint and wrinkle outsiders could give him of 
the ''art of doing without." That which a beggar would 
consider a necessary, Diogenes looked upon as a super- 
fluity. It is certain that bones and crusts were his staple 
fare ; that finding that cleanliness was expensive, do what 
he might, he not only faced but embraced the natural 
enemy of civilisation, dirt ; and that he made it such a 
study to rid himself of mechanical aids to the preserva- 
tion of life, that noticing a boy at a fountain drinking 
from the hollow of his hand, he at once cast away the 
wooden cup which had been his entire table-service until 
then, and for ever after imitated the thrifty youth and 
drank from his palm. Determined to harden himself 
against physical influences, in summer he rolled himself 
in the scorching sand that he might better bear the heat, 
and in the bitter cold of mid- winter he clung with his 
half-frozen limbs to the snow-covered statues in the 
streets. ... In fact, he treated self and its demands with 
as scornful a derision as self ever received in later days at 
the hands of the sternest Christian ascetics. 

Once when sailing from Athens to Egina, the vessel 
was attacked and captured by pirates, who took him to 
Crete and sold him as a slave. A citizen of Corinth 
named Xeniades saw him in the market, and being 
struck by his appearance, offered to purchase him. 
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" The man who buys me will buy a master, not a slave," 
said Diogenes. But Xeniades was not deterred by this 
remark. He took Diogenes home with him to Corinth, 
and as he naturally soon found out his peculiarities and 
his circumstances, at once installed him as tutor in his 
family. 

Perhaps the fact of being a slave satisfied his unnatural 
craving for abject destitution, or he cheerfully remained 
with Xeniades, because, indeed, unless he ran away, he 
was compelled by law to do so. In any case, he must 
have made himself agreeable in the family, for they 
became extremely fond of him ; and Xeniades seems con- 
siderably to have indulged the philosopher, indeed to have 
bee^ proud of his residence under his roof; for at the 
Isthmian games — seasons of mystic ceremonies and gym- 
nastic exercises which were solemnly observed in Corinth 
every three years or so — we hear of his lecturing in the 
Craneion or principal gymnasium. 

The monarch Alexander heard of the peculiar man 
whose chief delight was to stifle human nature and nip 
its desires almost before they had time to make them- 
selves felt. Many tales are told of interviews of the king 
with the Man in the Tub. Nearly all are unauthentic. 
But most authorities quote the anecdote of Alexander 
meeting Diogenes one day, and asking him, with urbanity, 
if there were anything he could do for him. It is easy 
to imagine the king, his stately figure clad in the 
glittering Persian robes it was his pleasure to wear, 
surrounded by gorgeously attired courtiers and followed 
by a retinue of soldiers and slaves, coming upon the 
slouching, unkempt creature, whose long beard and ragged 
blanket barely covered his emaciated limbs. The courtiers 
doubtless wondered as His Majesty gave the order to halt 
and addressed such gracious words to the ruflBanly looking 
old beggar. But what must their horror have been when 
Diogenes, staring at the monarch with his haggard eyes, 
said, " What can you do for me ? Get out of my light ; '' 
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and the insulted potentate did as he was bid, and 
passed on I 

Indeed, it is by instances of this kind that we form the 
best idea of what was thought of these men of learning 
during the ten centuries immediately preceding the birth 
of Christ. In the Middle Ages emperors knelt humbly at 
the feet of the insignificant and poor, if they could boast 
of reputed sanctity. But in such cases awe of the super- 
natural was involved. Most of the philosophers were 
never accredited with any but purely natural and human 
powers, even by the most ignorantly superstitious ; there- 
fore such consideration as that shown by Alexander to 
Diogenes was the true homage paid to that which he would 
have called Nous, and which we call Mind. 

In his opinions Diogenes is said to have followed Antis- 
thenes. Curiously enough he preached constantly on 
the subject of order. In all things and always he would 
have maintained the exquisite arrangement instituted by 
Nature. That his morality was stern may be gathered 
from his life. The later Cynics assumed the title as a 
cloak for a lazy and most unedifying sensuality. But 
Diogenes was different. He taught that constant exercise 
was as absolutely necessary for the mind as for the body, 
and that without both combined, that virtue and simplicity 
which should be the normal state of mankind was unat- 
tainable. 

Despite the kindness of his master, who, besides giving 
him complete authority over his children, nominated him 
guardian of his estates, the Cynic persisted in his savage 
mode of life till he died, at the advanced age of ninety 
(some say ninety-five or six). As might naturally be ex- 
pected, he expressed some fantastic wishes as to his 
burial, desiring his friends to throw his corpse into a ditch 
and shoot their dust upon it ad libitum ; notions which 
were very likely treated at the time he mentioned them 
with the same respect by those to whom he spoke as were 
his venerated remains after his death. He had a magni- 
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ficent funeral at Corinth^ and his grave was snrmonnted 
by the marble image of a dog, the creatnre whose attri- 
bntes he may be said to have imitated. For if Diogenes' 
daily life were more doglike than human, doglike was his 
simplicity and his fidelity to the opinions he had adopted. 
From first to last he never wavered. Even when flattered 
by the public homage of a great man of the age, he 
risked his very life to maintain his boasted independence 
of spirit ; and, like a dog, he remained with his master 
and his master's family till he was claimed by the general 
master — Death. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

PLATO. 

While it was the hot noon of life with Socrates, the pale 
early dawn was appearing to the awakening eyes of a tiny 
brown babe, who was destined to paint a portrait of the 
great hero of Philosophy whose colours would be so vivid 
that Time itself would be powerless to temper them. 

The black-eyed infant sleeping so peacefully on the 
bosom of Perictione, the wife of Aristocles, son of Aristony, 
the sister of the aristocrat, Charmides, and the descendant 
of the great Solon, — was Plato. 

What name outside divine literature is better known 
than his ? 

Yet his infant life scarcely foreshadowed his future. 
Impetuous, passionate, but indolent, the handsome boy 
with the bold eyes and the broad shoulders was hardly a 
docile pupil to the masters who were intrusted with hid 
education. Born in May (7th Thargelion), 429 years 
before Christ, — but few years had passed before he was 
wrestling in the palsestrse, instructed by the first gym- 
nasts, and was attending the best schools and classes. 

Here Homer was taught, as were the sacred writings in 
Christian times. The Greek was not considered an educated 
man unless he were well acquainted with the " Iliad " and 
the *' Odyssey." The young Aristocles — whose nickname of 
Plato, which some consider to have been given him at the 
gymnasium on account of his broad shoulders, and others 
trace to his breadth of brow, had scarcely been generally 
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adopted as yet — ^was impressed by the very poems against 
which he waged war in later years because of their super- 
stition. 

He soon began to write verses himself. 

In this endeavour to distinguish himself there is little 
doubt he was encouraged by parents, masters, and friends. 
In those days, when the Peloponnesian war was in its early 
stages, life in Athens was developing to its climax. Before 
a country wanes, the reader of history will notice that 
the national character is developed to its extreme. The 
Athenians added to their sharp intellects a peculiar rest- 
lessness which led them to be first eager for novelty, then 
swift to acknowledge whatever of the admirable the novelty 
could boast of. Perhaps their concealed fears for their 
beloved State, menaced and attacked as it constantly was, 
fostered and increased their passion for excitement, their 
ardour in foUowing and prostrating themselves before 
human greatness of every description, in the forlorn hope 
that here at last was the one to establish them on a firm 
basis. . . . 

However it happened, the young Plato was a poet. 
Most likely his first efforts were the passionate dithyramb 
or the fanciful lyric. An epigram attributed to him is 
gracefully put — 

" Thou gazest on the stars : ah ! would I were the skies, 
That I might gaze on thee with all my thousand eyes." 

Another, an epitaph on " Stella " (translated by Shelley), 
runs thus — 

" Thou wert the morning star among the living 
TiU thy fair Hght had fled ; 
Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead." 

When reaching manhood he began dramatic composition, 
and, as we may well believe, succeeded in his attempts ; 
for Plato's style is essentially dramatic. In a few 
sentences he can put a scene before the reader, simply. 
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and without effort. Therefore the reader of his philoso- 
phical dialogues must regret that the turning-point of his 
life involved the destruction of his poetical writings. 

One day, when in his twentieth year, Plato was in a 
state of intense excitement. He seemed to have reached 
the summit of the hill of life. ... He could not rest. . . . 
His identity haunted him as a spirit-double ; at every 
turn, at each moment, he seemed confronted by his own 
image — the lofty, well-proportioned figure, clad in the 
embroidered tunic and pallium worn by such as he, well- 
to-do aristocrats ; the striking face, more of the modern 
than the ancient Greek type, with the thick hair brushed 
back from the slightly receding forehead, with the pro- 
minent brow, and the fiery eyes, — ^the wide nostrils of 
the Eoman nose, and the full lips, indicating a pas- 
sionate temperament. . . . 

To-morrow was in his mind — to-morrow, when he 
would be the observed of all eyes. . . . To-day his person 
was only followed by looks of maternal admiration and 
parental or friendly approval But to-morrow this tragic 
play of his, which had been some time in rehearsal, was 
to be performed, and he would be known and appreciated 
by alL 

How should he spend the eve of the event ? Wound 
up as he was, it would be impossible to settle down to 
work. There were the ordinary resources of ordinary 
Athenians of the upper classes. Eising early, he doubt- 
less bathed, and going to his gymnasium, went through a 
few exercises. 

Then he may first have broken his fast with the bread 
dipped in wine and fruit that was all allowed at the 
irregular meal corresponding to our breakfast, and not a 
ride with men unless engaged in hard work, — or he 
may have started without food for the morning wander- 
ing stroll of the typical Athenian, 

Into the Agora, where all was active life — the women, 
in their bright country costumes, chaffering under the 
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white tent-covers — the men with their musical street 
cries, for the fine musical ear of the ancient Greek 
avoided discord — the good-humoured crowd pushing and 
jostling. . . . 

Here he naturally breathed more freely, for his senses, 
wound to the highest pitch by the excitement of expec- 
tancy, were attracted by sound and colour, and were 
therefore no longer concentrated on the one topic of his 
mind — to-morrow I 

Thucydides (by the mouth of Cleon) somewhat irritably 
accuses his countrymen of " curiously inquiring into any- 
thing but the actual circumstances of their lives." 

A reproach from which we may gather that the Athe- 
nians were " all eyes and ears " for the passing panorama 
of life, therefore that the market-place was a very magnet 
to them. 

Plato, wandering among the fruit-stalls, and perhaps 
thinking, not without self-gratulation, that this was pro- 
bably the last time he would be able to preserve his 
incognito — ^f or after to-morrow was it not possible that all 
would point as he passed, whispering, " That's Plato, who 
wrote the great play " ? — ^was attracted by the sight of a 
crowd pushing and elbowing. ... It consisted of men 
only. ... 

He walked across to see what it was, and looking over 
the heads of the throng, saw that it was " only " Socrates. 

Socrates was a familiar figure in Athens at that time. 
Plato, with his refined taste, had doubtless, believing in 
the caricature of Socrates by Aristophanes in his comedy, 
"The Clouds," pooh-poohed the grotesque philosopher, 
and carrying his handsome young head high, had walked 
anywhere except within his range. Plato was not un- 
acquainted with Philosophy. The melancholy which 
seized him at times — ^perhaps when, after being led into 
some error by the rashness of youth, he was dissatisfied 
with himself — ^had led him to adhere to much that was 
inculcated by the austere Heraclitus; and in the closer 
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and less emotional phases of the subject he had followed 
Parmenides. But he never ranked Socrates — ^the care- 
lessly clad ugly old man, who argued with the lowest 
of the low — with these. He regarded him as a present 
follower of the High Church might look upon an illiterate 
Banter holding forth to a crowd of idlers in the London 
streets. He was probably about to turn away, annoyed 
with having been allured into joining the rest of the 
"gapers," when some chance word caught his ear and 
arrested him — a word that sent, as it were, an arrow to 
the very core of his mental nature, palpitating, as he was, 
in the white heat of anticipation. . . . 

And he hesitated, and staying to listen, was lost — lost, 
at least, to the world of Poetry and Eomance. 

Could this be Socrates ? This man with the grotesque 
and repulsive face, who seemed to leer with inward 
amusement as with a word he probed the heart of his 
listeners, — with every speech cut away, root and branch, 
their timid arguments ? 

With bent head and clenched teeth, Plato must have 
listened to every word that followed, as a criminal to his 
death sentence ; for we can hardly doubt that the subject 
selected for dissection that day by Socrates happened to 
have been one that bore strongly upon Plato's circum- 
stances at the moment, which told home to the founda- 
tion of his being — a foundation which his after-life proved 
to be noble and true. . . . 

Plato listened — and returned home. ... As one in 
a dream, he must have taken down from their shelf the 
roUs of papyrus upon which he had so lovingly in- 
scribed the crooked characters which represented so 
many happy moments of grateful inspiration. . , . 

Then he laid them down . . . then he took them up 
again and held them over a brazier or the flame of a lamp 
till they were burnt. . . . 

That night tradition tells us that Socrates had a dream. 
He was seated in one. of his favourite haunts — possibly • 
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on one of the banks of the Ilyssiis — ^when a beautiful 
swan flew towards him and nestled in his breast. . . . 

Next day Plato, after burning his poetry, and, to the 
astonishment of his friends, strangling his fame at its 
birth by withdrawing the tragedy about to be performed, 
went to Socrates and declared himself his humble disciple. 

He was, to a certain extent, converted. Until this 
moment his aim had been Happiness for self — ^glory, 
honour, nobility, adulation, all for self . . . but, in its 
very triumph. Self had died, and Plato became one of the 
crowd, seeking for Truth. 

There exists no authentic record of his life as the pupil 
of Socrates, but we may suppose that he wandered about 
with the master and his followers on their erratic pil- 
grimages in and about Athens. 

Some relate that he " served his time " with the army, 
as he was bound to do as an Athenian citizen, before his 
meeting with Socrates. In any case, the first reliable 
mention of Plato as philosopher is when he came forward 
to offer the ransom for Socrates at his trial. 

He was not present at his master's death because of 
his own illness. This fact led to many calumnious 
suggestions; for Plato, from his very reticence — which 
some took to be, and perhaps not entirely without justice, 
his aristocratical haughtiness — had enemies even among 
his fellow-disciples. 

After Socrates' death he accompanied the others to 
Megara, and, like them, was the guest of Euclid. He 
listened to Euclid's lectures, and his susceptible Athenian 
nature was influenced in some points by that teacher, as 
certain colourings of the Megaric Philosophy discernible 
in his writings testify. In Megara he remained some 
years, and then started on his travels. 

First he went to Cyrene. Here lived the mathema- 
tician Theodoras, whose acquaintance, it is said, Plato 
made when Theodoras was on a visit to Athens. With 
him Plato studied mathematics. Fascinated by the 
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science of Form and Number, he proceeded to Egypt, and 
ingratiating himself with the priests, learnt from them 
what they could teach him of geometry. 

The Egyptian priesthood may be said to have emulated 
the Sphinx in their lofty inaccessibility. Their thoughts 
and feelings were imprisoned within them, shut up even 
as their sacred books were in the temples. They must 
have recognised a kindred spirit in the young Plato, who 
may possibly have been so far fascinated by them as to 
arouse hopes in their minds of his becoming a useful 
proselyte, or his thirteen years' residence would have 
advanced him but little in the knowledge which he pre? 
sumably obtained from them. ^ 

In those days travelling was difficult, and, as a rule, 
travellers were regarded with suspicion until they could 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. The story that 
Plato assumed the disguise of an oil-merchant may not be 
so utterly without foundation as some writers suppose. 

From Egypt he went to Persia, to gather what he might 
from the Magi. Then he proceeded to India, ostensibly 
to make himself acquainted with the Brahmin philosophy, 
a strong flavour of which is discernible in many of his 
peculiar hypotheses. 

He would have searched for the tracings of the workings 
of Philosophy yet farther, had it not been for the Asian 
wars, which made locomotion dangerous. 

But he was not yet satisfied. Beginning with the 
Heraclitean and Parmenidean theories, he had, as it were, 
matriculated in the Socratean method and groimded in 
science. There was yet wanting some vast realm of ideal 
thought in which he could expand his mental powers. 
This he found in the doctrines of the Pythagoreans, and 
with them he spent the time immediately preceding his 
appearance at Athens as a teacher. Timseus and Archytas, 
then the leaders of the school, were his tutors. As eager 
to impart as he was to receive, they doubtless initiated 
him into the innermost mysteries of the Italian Society ; 
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and Archytas the virtuoiis, who was, besides being astro- 
nomer and geometrician, possessed of such mechanical 
skill that he invented mathematical instruments and a 
wooden bird that could fly, may have assisted his pupil 
in philosophy to pursue other studies. At all 'events, 
soon after this we read of Plato inventing conic sections 
and^designing a timepiece. 

The strange affinity between the minds of Pythagoras 
and Plato could not but lead Plato to adopt, if not all, at 
least a considerable portion of the Pythagorean philosophy. 
Before returning to Athens he bought some of Pythagoras' 
writings from Philolaus, a Pythagorean living at Crotona, 
for an^enormous sum. 

He also made himself acquainted with the works of 
Epicharmus, who wrote on medicine as well as on philo- 
sophy, and with the fragments remaining of the noble and 
mystic Empedocles. 

Whether admiration for the mystic ideas of Empedocles 
led to his seeking the scenes of his life and death cannot 
be told. But he visited Sicily, and saw an eruption of 
the volcano. He was then forty years of age, and in his 
zenith, ripe for his apostolate, for which it may well be 
believed his whole being longed. Theoretical knowledge 
was his. Perhaps the consciousness that a closer practical 
acquaintance with human nature in its various phases 
would be an advantage may have led him to accept an 
introduction to the reigning autocrat, Dionysius I. 

This monarch had become absolute at Syracuse by the 
lucky termination of a war, and intended to keep so, for 
he strengthened his army by recalling the banished and 
doubling the normal pay of ordinary soldiers. 

His ambition did not end here. He wished to be a poet. 
His first efforts, recited at the Olympic games, were received 
with hisses and groans ; but when, undaunted by failure, he 
tried again, and submitted his poetry to Athenian judges, he 
gained a prize. His gratified vanity knew no bounds, and he 
no doubt wished his poetical gifts to be recognised by Plato, 
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Thus the philosopher stayed at the court, and the tyrant 
was probably as amiable to him as he was cruel to his 
wife and children and brutal to the rest of his subjects — 
amiable tUl Plato happened to offend him, which came 
to pass before long. Dionysius, taken unawares, let fall 
the mask of gentleness, and Plato satirically remarked 
what was, in fact, merely the truth. 

" I consider," he said, " that of all men a tyrant is the 
most timid, for he is even afraid of his barber's razors, lest 
they should destroy him." 

The crafty Dionysius — who cannot fail to remind the 
reader of history of the eleventh Louis of France — made 
no remark at the time ; but when the philosopher had said 
farewell, and was on his journey home, he found himself 
sold as a slave at Egina by the very Spartan ambassador, 
Pollis, in whose ship he had accepted a passage. 

Fortunately Amniceris, a Cyrenian who purchased him, 
gave Plato his freedom at once on finding out who he was, 
and he returned to Athens. 

One of the gates of the city was called Dipylum. Ac- 
cording to Livy, this gate was greater and wider than any 
other, and the approaches to it on either side were spa- 
cious in proportion. 

Outside Dipylum was the district called Cerameicus, 
from the hero Ceramus (who was said to be the son of 
Bacchus and Ariadne). Here, hard by the gate, were the 
baths and places of shelter where the poor and homeless 
were allowed to warm themselves in cold weather and to 
remain during the night. Beyond, reached the Sacred 
Eoad, bordered by the tombs of those who had fallen in 
defence of their country, and other illustrious persons ; 
and about a mile from Dipylum were the groves of 
Academus. 

These, groves of luxuriant plane-trees had been planted, 
divided into walks, and ornamented with temjples and 
fountains, by Cimon. The wall encircling them had been 
built at a great expense by Hipparchus, the son of Pisis- 

H 
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tratus, a ruler during whose reign, two centuries or so be- 
fore, literature was encouraged, and a public library built. 

These beautiful grounds were dedicated to Minerva, and 
the sanctuary of this goddess occupied a large portion 
of the Academy, including temples of Prometheus and 
Vulcan, as well as one sacred to herself. Near the temple 
of Minerva was a grove of twelve olive-trees, one of which 
had the reputation of being the second olive planted in 
Attica. 

Shaded from the scorching rays of the summer sun by 
the rich foliage of the plane-trees, those who resorted here 
to listen, to discuss, or to teach, would pace the avenues 
or lounge in the porches of the marble temples. The 
Academy was frequented by clever men before Plato 
made it the renowned spot it afterwards became — the 
place where he lived, died, and was buried. 

Close to the groves of Academy were a house and gar- 
den. This Plato bought (some say for 3000 drachmas, 
about ;^ 1 20 of our coinage, a drachma being about 9jd.), 
and here he established his schooL 

Although till death he remained the faithful pupil of 
Socrates, the life he led was certainly not founded on that 
of his master. Instead of lounging about Athens, the 
" man of the people," talking, if he could, simultaneously 
to a beggar and a prince, as did Socrates, — Plato shut him- 
self into his philosophical temple, and, particular in his 
choice of pupils, had his preferences, and rejected when it 
pleased him to do so. 

No sooner was he settled at the Academy than pupils 
flocked to him. More came from eastern Greece than 
from the west, perhaps because Pythagoreanism prevented 
the march of Platonism in the western portions of the 
country. The Athenians were the smallest contingent. 
Yet among them were Demosthenes, Isocrates (the cele- 
brated orator who had worn mourning for Socrates), and 
the one who was destined to be his master's most powerful 
rival in the world of thought — Aristotle. 
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Until then, professors of philosophy had mostly pro- 
ceeded thus : — ^After the morning bath they robed, the 
rhetoricians generally in scarlet, the philosophers in grey, 
and assuming their rings and pallium, proceeded to the 
theatre, temple, or basilica where they were to deliver 
their lectures. Here they took possession of their throne 
or chair, — which was as a rule provided with soft cushions 
and covered with a canopy, a slave being at hand bearing 
a glass of gum arabic and water to refresh them if over- 
taken by hoarseness, — and began to speak, while their 
audience began to listen. 

An audience of young Athenians was scarcely a formid- 
able one. The youths who attended lectures were mostly 
devotees, the pet philosopher of the moment being their 
god. (Cunapius, a writer who wrote records of the philo- 
sophers in the reign of Valentinian, said of his tutor Pro- 
seresius, " I adored him as if he were a god.") Their quick 
wits, and a peculiar gift they possessed of- anticipating the 
thoughts and words of the speaker, made them typical 
listeners. It might be said of them, " They heard, they 
understood, they applauded." 

Each well-turned sentence gratified their minds, each 
favourite cadence pleased their sensitive ears, and enthu- 
siasm spread like lightning among them almost before the 
conclusion of the phrase. Bursts of applause fed the 
lecturer's fervour. At the conclusion of the instruction 
he was overwhelmed with eager and flattering congratula- 
tions, and if he so willed, escorted to his home by a tri- 
umphant crowd of exulting pupils and admirers. 

Plato would have none of this. The brilliant youth 
with the fiery eyes had become the serious bearded man, 
whose grave, searching gaze seemed to read the innermost 
thoughts of those he looked at, as if their minds were 
scrolls on which those thoughts were written. He had 
other plans for those who came to him and were accepted 
as pupila He lived with them in a community some- 
what after the manner in which Pythagoras arranged his 
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Italian Society. There were social meals, subject to laws 
which were drawn up by Speusippus — the nephew of Plato 
— Xenocrates, and Aristotle. There was a " school disci- 
pline," one of the rules being that every ten days one of 
the scholars should be appointed rector. And Plato taught 
them quite as much by dialogues, after the Socratian 
method, as by discourses. These he made use of more in 
later years, when his enei^ was diminishing. 

The opinions which we gather from his writings must 
have possessed far greater force when he himself disclosed, 
explained, and by the Socratian method of .cross-examina- 
tion defended them. 

And as these opinions must have staggered his pupils 
at first from their vastness, they needed defence. 

For Plato taught that above and beyond man's embodi- 
ments of his own ideas, which he caUed the gods, there 
was One Almighty and unchangeable essence, which he 
described as " the Good," 

His predecessors had, as it were, felt the existence of this 
great fact, had groped, more or less blindly and feebly, 
stumbling against the-.truth, and doing their best to define 
what they had ascertained on the subject of their dis- 
coveries — discoveries which had been so many rungs on 
the ladder of thought which Plato had moimted swiftly, 
using the topmost as his standpoint to look out into the 
vastness of eternity. 

If these discoveries had been greater, if science had not 
been a mere embryo, if philosophy in all its branches had 
been in its present stage of development, the ladder woidd 
have been higher, and that searching gaze might have seen 
what would have been a talisman to cheer and strengthen 
struggling mankind till the end of time. As it was, Plato 
was still far from the light. Where he was, nothing was 
defined. The mist of ignorance lay between him and the 
Truth. 

His mind was purely " subjective." He coidd not, as it 
were, place before it a quantity of facts, and reduce and 
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reason therefrom to the conclusion they pointed at. For 
instance, he did not reason from the appearances^ of, and 
method of procedure by, Nature — that there must be a 
Creator or First Cause, establishing, arranging, and ruling. 
His thoughts leapt the barriers of sense and declared 
" There is." Upon his mental certainty he sought verifi- 
cation, proceeding according to what is termed the " sub- 
jective method." 

From the existence of this one Good he reasoned the 
presence of Evil. He considered it a law that everything 
must have an opposite, a contrary. As evil must exist, 
it therefore existed in terrestrial regions. 

The very name of Plato is associated with the term 
« Idea." 

What he means by this is, that we find in our minds 
conceptions of what we see, or hear, or touch, that are in 
truth superior to the things themselves. For instance, we 
form an idea of a human being — ^how, when, or where we 
hardly know — ^which is far nearer perfection than are we 
ourselves, or any of the people we meet. No one can 
deny that he is more often disappointed in life than 
agreeably surprised; 'but he would not be disappointed 
unless he had a preconceived notion of that which dis- 
appoints him, to which it falls short. 

That these ideas cannot be the result of the experiences 
of the senses is obvious, or the disappointments would not 
be. Plato considers the ideas to be entities, emanations 
from the good, part of our spiritual nature. 

This spiritual nature he exalts, and declares to be the 
part of ourselves to be cherished and sustained, while the 
body is to be repressed and kept in subjection. 

He kept his ideal of Man — ^his pattern — sternly before 
his eyes, and we may trace in all his legislations and 
advice that the ideal rather than the actual man was 
legislated for and advised. He woidd not see that weak- 
nesses and physical needs were to be admitted into the 
scheme. The Man for whom he lived was not the creature 
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with individualitj and passions ; he was the Man pictured 
by his Idea. How could the Idea be false, he doubtless 
argued, if it originally came from the Eternal Truth ? 

Therefore in his " Eepublic/' a series of suggestions on 
the subject of how human beings ought to Uve, he puts 
aside the natural feelings of humanity. Men were to live 
in community, and love for self was to be supplanted by 
love for the community. All were to make common 
cause ; the mass of intellects, guided and governed, were 
to act as one intelligence. Poets were to be banished 
because they promulgated false notions. The rulers were 
to be the greatest thinkers, and what they believed was 
to be the religion of the State. Only warlike and calm 
music and verse were to be allowed ; all that could possibly 
excite or foster men's passions or follies was to be eschewed. 
Conjugal love was too individual, parental affection also. 
To prevent the exercise of these natural sentiments, or 
rather to raise them into those which should belong to the 
ideal human being, there was to be a community of wives 
and children, and people were not tq consort by choice, 
but were to be paired in a scientific and deliberate manner 
by the State, to whom their children would belong. There 
would be State nurses and educators, and the State would 
assign to each young person the position his capacities 
entitled him to occupy. 

Women were to have occupations as well as the men. 
Indeed, having deprived them of their natural wifely and 
maternal offices, it would be absolutely necessary to give 
them something to do, or the vice bred of idleness would 
result. They were even to be eligible for parliamentary 
duties — a conclusion Plato most likely drew after he 
numbered two clever women among his pupils, women 
who were so determined to hear him that they braved 
disgrace and opprobrium, and, disguising themselves as 
youths, got admittance tp the academy — ^viz., Axiothea of 
Phlius and Lasthenia of Mantinea. 

A passionate admirer of Plato (Sewell) has advanced 
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that the clue to the " Republic " was the state of the 
Athenian democracy at the time it was written, and that 
Plato's object was to throw out a general plan for making 
man subject to law as an antidote to anarchical tendencies. 

A calmer critic, the German Schleiermacher, considers 
the " Eepublic " a " masterpiece of science; " while another 
still greater German, the great philosopher Kant, thinks 
the Dialogue " proverbial as a pretended striking example 
of imaginary perfection which can only have its seat in 
the brain of an idle thinker." 

Kant followed Aristotle, who, in his " Politics," has done 
his best to confute Plato's notion of a perfect State in his 
brief, cold, but conclusive manner. 

Indeed, to a purely logical and mathematical mind the 
"Eepublic" must have been essentially repugnant; and 
the suggestion made by Plato that the natural desires of 
sense were not to be regulated, but to be counterbalanced 
by a cultivated passion for learning and by perpetual 
contemplation of the great Idea of the One Good, must 
have been equally distasteful to minds ruling constitu- 
tions naturally moderate, whose " love of pleasure " was 
subordinate, and perhaps scarcely ever felt. 

No less so must have be^i the homage paid by the 
philosopher at all times and in all cases to the attributes 
of beauty and the mystery of the feeling called Love, both 
of which he identifies as identical with the one Eternal 
Good. 

"Beauty," he declares,"is truth," — and the love of beauty 
in the human soid is a longing for the Good whom it saw 
and knew before it became a human souL . . . 

He taught the transmigration of the soul, a doctrine to 
which he may naturally have tended, but in which he was 
certainly encouraged during his intercourse with the Pytha- 
goreans and the Hindu philosophers. The soul freshest 
from God loves beauty, truth, and virtue the most. The 
souls that have failed to realise their mission on earth, 
and which are therefore degraded after death by enclosure 
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in an inferior body, caai be recognised by their having lost 
their kinship for these godlike qualities, and by settling 
down contentedly to a sensual or bestial existence. Accord- 
ing to Plato, their chances of returning to spiritual life are 
poor, for unless they exert themselves and struggle to love 
the abstract and invisible instead of allowing it to recede 
into oblivion, they will go on from worse to worse, until 
at last the poor soul may be found in the body of an 
animaL 

This doctrine must have been a salutary spur to the 
ardour of the pupils, who, when they felt themselves 
somewhat weary of the perpetual round of philosophical 
study, may have thought with dismay that this weariness 
was possibly a proof of their souls being in the dreaded 
state of retrogression. Upon which they must have shaken 
off their mental languor and redoubled their efforts. 

For the ideas as Plato expressed them in writing, and 
the same ideas as he taught them to his followers, were 
different. His very establishing the retirement of com- 
munity life was a proof that, like Pythagoras, he taught 
in two ways — exoterically (publicly and openly) and esoter- 
icaUy (with privacy and secrecy). 

He could unveil to disciples who depended upon him 
for their mental life — whose minds, so to say, were 
nourished by his — opinions which would have been far 
too "strong meat" for the babes in philosophy — the 
general public. 

Even Aristotle, whose mind was so different from his 
master's, was an unquestioning pupil, and doubtless 
thought, with Cicero, that his " language was the language 
of Jupiter, if indeed Jupiter spoke Greek." 
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PLAT — con tinned. 

During the twenty-two or twenty-three years that suc- 
ceeded Plato's visit to the court of Dionysius, his calm 
life as philosophical teacher appears to have remained 
unbroken. 

The tyrant, who had hoped to have nipped in the bud 
the genius which had dared to oppose him by degrading 
a philosopher to the level of a slave, baulked of his mean 
revenge, made efforts to regain his prey. He had sent 
invitations to Plato to pay his court a second visit. 
Plato's reply was that his phflosophical occupations did 
not allow him " leisure to think of Dionysius." 

But one day, when he was perhaps pacing his garden- 
walks discoursing on some knotty point to his attentive 
pupils, the blue sky his lecturer's canopy, a stone garden- 
seat his philosopher's chair, — with the chirping of the 
cicalas in the rustling branches, and the distant noises of 
rustic life the pastoral accompaniment to his words, — an 
interruption came. 

A royal messenger from Syracuse was at the gate — a 
messenger from Dion of Syracuse. 

Dion was the brother-in-law of the king, Dionysius. 
He was, at the time of Plato's visit, an interesting youth, 
with an apt mind and a gentle face. He had been Plato's 
constant companion during his stay at court, and a great 
attachment had sprung up between them ; indeed, Plato, 
alluding to Dion, had said of him that for " virtue, quick- 
ness of apprehension, and application, he surpassed all the 
young men he had ever met." 
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And Dion wrote that Dionysius was dead. 

The tyrant gone, a general feeling had naturally arisen 
as to who would be the next. Would the young son of 
such a father, who was now to be king in that father's 
stead, succeed to his vices as well as to his throne ? Dion, 
the young king's uncle, must have sent a passionate appeal 
to Plato to come to use his influence over the mind of the 
prince, and thereby to save the country from a continu- 
ance of the ills from which it had hitherto suflTered ; for 
Plato left his beloved Academy, his pupils, Athens, all — 
and went. 

Everything that could be done to make matters smooth 
for Plato's visit had been done. Dion, now a man of 
middle age, had temporarily assumed an authority which 
he neither wished to, nor felt that he possibly could, main- 
tain. On the arrival of the ship, Plato was greeted with 
shouts of joy from the assembled crowd, and handed 
on shore by the young king himself, in whose chariot he 
proceeded to the palace. 

Here he found himself in a very dififerent position to 
that in which he was placed during his first visit Not 
only was he now the honoured guest, but the revered sage. 

Dionysius the Second, doubtless persuaded by his uncle 
Dion that Plato would be the means of assuring his throne 
to him, laid his very power at his feet, entreating him 
merely to command. 

For a time the court was a model court. The young 
king accepted Plato's rule for the division of his time, 
and gave promise of future benignity and moderation. 
The behaviour of the courtiers was perfect. Either sup- 
pressing or concealing the loose conduct which had been 
the rule under the late king's government, they began to 
study philosophy, which in a few weeks became the 
fashion. 

But there were some few too debauched to be won over 
to the temperance beloved of Plato. These began to 
plot to get rid of this model man, who seemed bent ou 
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turning a licentious palace into a sort of monastery. 
Either anonymously or personally, tbey told Dionysius 
that Dion and Plato were conniving to overthrow him 
and to declare Dion king. 

To a weak mind, depraved by bad example and there- 
fore suspicious of evil, the suggestion was a plausible one. 
Scared and enraged, the young monarch at once .gave 
orders for the imprisonment of Dion. He* was afraid of 
interfering with Plato, now popular with his subjects in 
general. So Plato continued to occupy his apartments in 
the palace, and Dionysius veiled his fear and dislike with 
the same deceitful deference which would have been 
shown under similar circumstances by his father. 

But he took care to surround Plato with spies, and a 
little later on Dion was banished. 

Perhaps fortunately for all parties, war broke out ; and 
only too thankful for a valid excuse to get rid of Plato 
without offending his admirers, Dionysius sent him back 
to Athens. 

Once paore the placid life of the Academy was resumed, 
and now Plato numbered among his pupils his favourite 
Dion. It may be supposed that Dion found the life of 
constant intercourse with the great mind of his master an 
agreeable change from the restless cavils of the Syracusan 
court. But Plato's sense of justice led him to have 
other views for his royal friend than that he should settle 
down to the simple life of a Platonic philosopher; and 
when Dionysius, who was constantly worried on all sides 
by suggestions to send for Plato, wrote and entreated him 
to return, Plato, after giving his advancing age as a reason 
for declining the invitation, requested the king to fulfil a 
promise he had made him, and to recall Dion. 

The reply containing Plato's refusal was a surprise to 
Dionysius, and a most unwelcome one to his subjects. 
All, and especially the learned men, had set their hearts 
on having Plato among them; and suspecting that the 
stumblingblock to their wishes was the king's own con- 
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duct, ominous murmurings arose, which forced the timid 
tyrant to take active measures. He sent a splendid galley 
for Plato, with, most likely, a signed petition to him. 

Once more Plato gave way and went to Syracuse. His 
was a forgiving spirit ; in fact, the loftiness of mind and 
extreme gentleness which are attributed to him by most 
of his biographers (particularly Themistius) prevented his 
feeling resentruent. He acted constantly from the highest 
principle, therefore his again visiting Syracuse is a proof 
of his entire disinterestedness. His impulses would un- 
doubtedly have kept him, feeble and ageing as he was, at 
Athens ; but to Syracuse he was called by duty. 

The third and last visit was a failure, although Plato 
was received with enthusiasm. There was nothing but 
general rejoicing and festivity, and Dionysius was amia- 
bility itself; his gifts to Plato were to the amount of 
eighty talents. But on some points he was obstinate. 
He refused to recall Dion. 

When Plato saw that he had no real influence with the 
king, he considered his farther residence at the court was 
unnecessary. He was there to do good, and if this were 
indeed out of his power, his mission was elsewhere. He 
requested Dionysius* permission to return to Athens. It 
was refused, and upon his speaking his mind to the king, 
Dionysius, enraged, put him under guard. At this Plato's 
friends, the Pythagorean philosophers, interposed, and 
obtained the king's consent to his return to Athens. 

At the last moment Dionysius appeared to soften, and 
sped his parting guest with a magnificent banquet. 

This must have been late in the summer-time, for on his 
return journey Plato touched at Elis to be present at the 
Olympian games, which were held every fifth year in 
July (ApoUonius) or August (Parthenius). 

It is easily to be understood why Plato chose to break 
through the cordon of exclusive reserve he had thrown 
around himself to mix in a heterogeneous Greek crowd. 

The Olympic games, reputedly instituted by Hercules, 
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and the chief of the four national Greek festivals (the 
other three being the Isthmian, Pythian, and Nemean), 
were encouraged by the whole of Greece as a bond of 
union for aU the states, a general casting aside of petty 
provincial jealousies that all might meet on the same 
ground under the same influences — the sentiments of 
patriotism and nationality. 

Then petty differences — whether Sparta, or Attica, or 
any other state were superior — were swallowed up by the 
great fact that they were all Greeks. 

Plato, like most of the other philosophers, laid stress 
upon physical development and exercise by gymnastics. 
At the Olympian games, although there were religious 
ceremonies — sacrifices to Jupiter, Olympius, Apollo, whose 
worship went hand in hand with that of Jupiter and 
Hercules — the trials of bodily skill and strength were 
the principal attraction. The contentions in poetry, 
music, and eloquence were secondary in interest to the 
horse and foot races, the leaping, throwing, wrestling, and 
boxing. 

These sports were held in a stadium, a racecourse, in 
the sacred grove Altis, where there were also a temple 
to Jupiter and the statues of celebrated victors of past 
celebrations. This grove was in the small plain, con- 
taining temples and public buildings, which gave its 
name (Olympia) to the festivals. 

It was a beautiful spot. Beyond were the blue moun- 
tains Cronius and Olympus ; on one side flowed the river 
Alpheeus, on the other the Cladeus. 

The stadium, a course of some 606 feet in length, was 
at one end bounded by a marble wall, under which stood 
a statue of Endymion, — and at the other by a semicircular 
area, with rows of seats rising from the ground to the sum- 
mit of the wall. Eows of seats were also erected aK)und, 
wherever space permitted. 

Here Plato was received by the throngs of excitable 
Greeks with a very fury of welcome. That he was the 
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"greatest man in Greece " was but one of the epithets 
that echoed among the enthusiastic crowd. 

While his susceptibility to natural beauty and to all 
that instinctively commands admiration must have been 
gratified, the philosophic calm he had given his very life 
to attain, as well as the natural quietude of his age, pre- 
vented his being overpowered by his reception, over- 
whelming as it must have been to his nature, tuned to the 
hush of meditation in the quiet groves of the Academy. 

Doubtless, as year by year afterwards he declined into 
tranquil old age, while his- body was sleeping on his 
simple couch in his quiet country home, memory took 
his mind back to the grandeur of Dionysius' court, with 
its noisy ceremonies, and to the stadium at the foot of 
Olympus, where the many voices of countless throngs 
seemed as one — the voice of Greece herself crying, " Hail, 
my noblest son ; hail, Plato ! " 

" Verily, he had his reward." In life he was acknow- 
ledged, in death he Vas honoured. 

Somewhat of the human kindliness and gentle dignity 
which were such powerful attractions to the sensitiveness 
of gifted youths — (for while most clever people are sensi- 
tive, they are most so when their mental powers are 
undeveloped) — is to be traced in the only authentic por- 
trait extant. Many ancient busts were supposed to be 
likenesses of Plato, and were proved to be those of 
Dionysius or Asclepius. 

This medallion or bust (which no longer exists, but 
which was fortunately copied) may have been taken from 
the statue by Silanion, which Diogenes Laertius states to 
have been presented by Mithridates, a Persian, and placed 
in the temple erected to the Muses in the Academy garden 
by Xenophon. 

Or it may have been a copy of a statue or bust, which 
Diogenes Laertius describes as placed over his tomb. This 
tomb Pausanius, the clever historian who lived in the 
second century of the Christian era and wrote a voluminous 
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account of Greece, alludes to as being situated north of 
the Academy, by the tower of Timon, and not far from the 
hill of Colonus. 

The portrait is in profile. The head is finely shaped, 
and although the forehead recedes, the brow is clearly cut 
and prominent. The nose is large, of the pronounced 
aquiline type ; the chin is hidden by a beard. The mouth 
is large ; the lips are full, but curved into an expression of 
sweetness. The face is that of one by nature passionate 
and enthusiastic in the extreme, but governed by the self- 
control bred of a powerful will and reason. 

One or two anecdotes show that his equable temper, 
the " philosophic calm," was acquired. 

When some of the reports to his disadvantage which 
were constantly in circulation were repeated to him, 
although they touched him to the quick, he merely 
remarked, "My life shall contradict them." 

A slave had disobeyed orders, most likely with annoy- 
ing pertinacity. At last Plato was thoroughly angered, 
but he said, " I would punish you were I not angry.*' 

When some bold spirit, perhaps a rejected pupil, asked 
him sneeringly " how long he intended to study ? " Plato, 
looking him full in the face, replied, " As long as I have 
need to grow better and wiser." 

He died, some say, when he was eighty, others eighty- 
one, others eighty-two. One biographer declares that 
death overtook him suddenly at a wedding banquet where 
he was the honoured guest. Others state that he fell into 
his last sleep, writing. . . . 

In any case, it may be presumed that death stole upon 
him stealthily and suddenly. The bonds knitting a spirit 
whose earthly passage was a long series of brave struggles 
to reach the infinite, must have needed but a slight snip 
from the scissors clasped in the bony fingers of the great 
emancipator of humanity. 

The grief of his pupils was sharp and bitter. But they 
found tJiat their master had arranged everything for them 
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in his will, in which he named his nephew Speusippus — 
who unfortunately proved himself anything but a worthy 
relation of his illustrious uncle — ^his immediate successor. 

His praises were sung, altars were erected to him. 
By many he was doubtless invoked as a god, and the 
anniversary of his birth was held as a solemn festival. 

But his lasting monument was made by himself alone. 
In his writings Plato will live to the end of the world. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

PLAT — concluded. 

The writings of Plato have been discussed and debated and 
argued about until they have become a very intellectual 
puzzle. When they were written, how they were written, 
and why ; how many are genuine or how many spurious ; 
whether indeed any are spurious, or what actual proof 
remains that Plato ever wrote them at all ; whether he 
himself believed in the theories he inculcated, or whether 
all the time he was writing he was laughing in his sleeve 
at and secretly enjoying the credulity of his readers ; 
whether he wrote in dialogue, making his opinions 
emanate from others because he disowned them, or be- 
cause he was modest, or because dialogue was the form 
best calculated to show them off . . . 

These and many other suggestions have been main- 
tained, fought over, and, metaphorically speaking, torn 
to pieces — in print and out of print, in almost every dead 
and living language — until the student of Plato approaches 
the master with suspicion and dismay ; for if he follow 
any one of the quarrelsome commentators, he will find 
himself in an intellectual maze, where few have ever 
reached the centre, — where the philosopher, as it were, sits 
smiling at the folly of his later disciples, who have spent 
their time following the shadow instead of the substance. 

The fact is, that of the writings of Plato there remain to 
us only some thirty dialogues and twelve epistles or letters. 

The passion for material destruction which is constantly 

and invariably shown by the young, by humanity in its 

I 
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infant and animal stage, seems to develop later into a 
passion for the destruction of the mental. For if only 
men can find a loophole to impeach or to cast a doubt, 
they appear happy. It seems an ecstasy to find reason to 
believe that Shakespeare was not one man, but many ; that 
his name has been used as a cloak for literary deception ; 
and when the suggestion that Homer was a myth, a mere 
general name for a company of literati, was found tenable, 
the hearts of Uterary men rejoiced. 

Therefore, when the student of Plato advances timidly 
and suggestively the fact of " Plato's Letters," and has, as 
it were, to hold his ears while the general shout " Spurious " 
echoes around him, — it is better to admit that they are 
spurious for the sake of peace, and to enjoy the epistles 
at their general valuation. 

The Dialogues are a more serious affair. 

They were preserved in the Platonic School for thirty 
years, under the care of Plato's nephew and successor, 
Speusippus, and of Xenocrates, — a diligent disciple, who 
cherished every crumb, written or spoken, that fell from 
the intellectual table of his master. 

Afterwards they were preserved by Polemon and the 
succeeding scholarchs, who probably allowed them to be 
copied for the great library of Alexandria. 

These thirty-odd Dialogues are mostly written in a style 
clear as the most limpid water, through which you plainly 
see their foundation, the bed over which each stream of 
choice thought flows — its actual purpose. 

In each some theory is intended to be conveyed, and 
the linking together of these Dialogues by means of these 
theories has been the difl&culty, variously solved by dif- 
ferent great minds. 

The fact most likely is, that they were Tiot written in 
order, but according to the prevailing moods of their great 
author. 

As a specimen of the manner in which these Dialogues 
were clustered or grouped by learned men, it is as well 
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first to cite the catalogue given by Schleiermacher, the 
erudite German, He divides the Dialogues into three 
sets — ^the elementary, the " indirectly inquiring/' and the 
" expository or constructive." He hardly suggests that 
these were actually written according to his classification, 
but that this is their natural sequence according to the 
subjects of which they treat. 

The first class he divides thus : — 



Chief. 


Secondary. 


To which he adds 


PhflRdrus. 


Lysis. 


Apology. 


r Occasional pieces 


Protagoras. 


Laches. 


Crito. 


of essentially 


Pariuenides. 


Charmides. 


< 


historical im- 




Euthyphro. 


• 1 


l port. 


The second somewhat the same : — 




Gorgias. 


EuthydemiiR. 


Sophist. 




Theatetus. 


Ciatylus. 


Politicus. 




Meno. 




Symposium. 






Phaedo. 








Philebus. 




The third :— 


Eepublic. 


) 






Timeus. 


> I-AWS. 






Critius. 


i 





The reader will naturally remark, " But here are only 
twenty-three ; where are the remaining seven of the sup- 
posed thirty ? " 

Among these seven are the *'Epinomis," "Alcibiades, 
I. and II.;' " Hippias," " Ion," " Erastse," " TheagSs," and 
another. 

The "Phsedrus" — alluded to in these pages in the 
account of the life of Socrates-^is placed first among 
the Dialogues by some writers because it treats of love, 
and was supposed to be the offspring of Plato's earliest 
philosophical youth. Schleiermacher agrees in placing 
the "Phsedrus" first, but whether from this reason we 
do not know. 
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In this dialogue occurs the beautiful metaphor which 
compares the soul with its ''triple nature" to a driver 
with car and steeds: the soul is the rider, the body 
the car, the intellect the driver, the mind the rein, — a 
fanciful idea which supports the theory that when Plato 
wrote the "Phaedrus" he was fresh from Indian travel, 
for its facsimile can be read in one of the sacred books 
of the Hindus. 

This canon or formula compiled by Schleiermacher 
points to an opinion that Plato conceived a notion of a 
continuous written school of philosophy from the very 
first. In this idea he is contradicted on all sides by Ast, 
Socher, Stallbaum, Hermann, Steinhart, Susemihl, &c., 
nearly all Schleiermacher's countrymen, who, let it be 
observed to their credit, are a studious and patient race, — 
but in nature so entirely opposed to the fiery ancient Greek, 
that their affirmations and methods of reasoning upon these 
subjects should be received with caution. 

After these Platonic commentators mentioned above, 
others arose and questioned the decisions of their pre- 
decessors. Among these the best known are Munk and 
Ueberweg, Eitter, Brandis, and Zeller. Each of these 
maintains a different opinion about Plato's intention in 
writing the Dialogues, and sets to work to confute 
nearly everything that has been written on the subject 
before. 

After his clear and judicial statement of the various 
suggestions of these learned Saxons, our own Grote — that 
safe light along the difficult philosophical road to whom 
the student can never be sufficiently grateful — quaintly 
observes, " It appears to me that the problem itself admits 
of no solution." 

As we have to be grateful to Grote for having unearthed 
facts concerning Ancient Greece and her mystic treasures 
of thought, so G. H. Lewes we have to thank for his con- 
cise accounts of the various philosophies, and Professor 
Jowett for having given us an English Plato, 
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To estimate the value of this noble work, of which there 
are two editions, it will be as well to glance at a list 
of translations of Plato into the English language since 
the year 1675. The list does not include all that have 
been faithfully and carefully, it may almost be said 
reverently, produced. 

1675. Apology and PhoBdo, carefully translated from the Greek, and 
illustrated by reflections upon Athenian laws and ancient rites 
and conditions concerning the soul. 

1 7 13. Phcedo, translated by Theobald. 

1720. Translation of portions of Plato, from the French of Madame 
Dacier. 

1759. Dialogties of Plato, Ion, Greater and Lesser ffippias, Banquet, 
First and Second Alcibiades, and Philehus, translated by F. 
Sydenham, with synopsis or general view of the book prefixed. 

Note. — These were separately published at various 
periods and subsequently collected. According to Lowndes, 
the collection ought to be in four volumes, and contain Meno 
and Rivals* 

1763. Republic, translated by H. Spens. 

1773. LHssertation on Phcedo, with General Observations on Plato's 
Writings, by C. Crawford. 

1775. Apology, translated by J. Mills, with notes and appendix. 

1792. Phcedrus, translated by T. Taylor. 

1793. Cratylus, Phcedo, Parmenides, and Timasus, translated by T. 

Taylor. 

1804. Fifty -five Dialogues and Twelve Epistles, nine translated, with 
notes, by F. Sydenham ; the remainder translated and enriched 
with copious notes by T. Taylor. 

181 1. Funeral Orations, translated from the Greek of Plato. 

1833. Phoedo, translated from the French translation of Madame 
Dacier (New York). 

1840. Apology, Crito, and part of Phoedo, with Stallbaum's notes 
and Schleiermacher's introductions, by Gillespie, Thirlwall, 
and Smith. 

1848. Phcedo, Lysis, and Protagoras, new and literal translation, 
mainly from Bekker's text, by J. Wright. 
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S48. Summary arid Analysis of Plato* s DMogues, with analytical 
index, by A. Day (Bohn's Library). 

848. Apology^ Crito, and Phcsdo, translated into English from the 
German of Stallbaiim by J. Eccleston and R. Morgan. 

848. Bejmblic (First Book), translated by A. R. Grant. 

852. Bepvhlie, translated by Davies and Yaughan. 

856. DMogues, construed literally and word for word by G. A. Giles, 
"Key to the Classics." 

858. Apology, Crito, and Pheedo, Gillespie, Thirlwall, and Smith 

(third edition). 

859. Ttoenty-four Plaionic Dialogues, in three volumes, translated 

by W. WhewelL 

860. Apology and Crito, with notes, by W. T. Tyler (New York). 

860. Philebus, translated by K Poste. 

862. Selectionsfrom Works, translated by Georgiana, Lady Chatterton. 

864. Gorgias, literally translated, and with introductory essay and 
summary of argument, by E. M. Cope. 

868. Sophisf, translated by R. W. Mackay. 

869. Meno, translated, with explanatory notes and preliminary essay 
on the moral education of the Greeks, by R. W. Mackay. 

873. Phado, translated, with notes, by C. S. Stanford (New York). 

873. Philebus, translated by F. A Paley. 

875. Phaido, literally translated by E. M. Cope. 

875. Theatetus, with introduction and notes, by F. A. Paley. 

In the above list it will be noticed that the " Phaedo," 
containing Plato's account of the death of Socrates, has 
been separately translated several times ; but until Pro- 
fessor Jowett's there was no complete English Plato worthy 
of the name. 

This great work, the second edition of which appeared 
in 1875, includes five volumes. 

In the first we find the Dialogues " Charmides/' " Lysis," 
"Laches," "Protagoras," " Euthydemus," "Ion," "Meno," 
" Euthyphro," " Apology," " Crito," and " Phsedo." 

In the second, the " Symposium," " Phsedrus," " Craty- 
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lus," " Gorgias," " Lesser Hippias," " First Alcibiades," and 
" Menexenus." 

In the third, « Eepublic/' " Timseus," " Critias." 

Fourth, "Philebus, "Parmenides," "Theatetus," "Sophist," 
" Statesman;" and in the fifth and last, the twelve books 
of the " Laws." 

In the general preface or introduction the learned author 
disclaims any attempt to reproduce the Dialogues in the 
order in which Plato wrote them or intended them to be 
read. 

Telling us that he agrees with Grote that attempts to 
arrange the Dialogues into a harmonious whole are futile, 
he suggests that there is a common spirit in Plato's writ- 
ings, but not a unity of design in the whole of them, nor 
indeed is there perfect unity in one single Dialogue. He 
represents Plato as the "Father of Idealism, not to be 
measured by any modern philosophical system;" as a 
"poet or maker of ideas," and as a "great philosophical 
genius, struggling with the unequal conditions of light 
and knowledge under which he is living." 

On opening any one of the five volumes and beginning 
to read anywhere, the reader is at once in the grasp of 
Plato, instantly fascinated by the vivid, terse style, his 
mind at once translated to the dramatic situation so 
forcibly represented. 

How an English parallel to Plato's Greek has been 
given, is a mystery. For a parallel rather than a transla- 
tion of the Dialogues must be rendered to make them 
intelligible. In Greek there is a confusion of genders. 
Prepositions are constantly repeated. Greeks could com- 
prehend long and complicated sentences which would 
make an English reader drowsy; and Greek wit and 
humour, some twenty-three centuries back, was hardly 
what we should call wit and humour now. 

A short account of the Dialogues may be interesting. 
The " Charmides " and " Lysis " were described when we 
were with Socrates. 
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In the " Laches " Plato treats of the education of the 
young. Two old men are living together, and their own 
education having been neglected, they wish to prevent 
their sons from labouring under the same disadvantage. 
They therefore consult Socrates, who, in his usual manner, 
begins to discuss the question proposed, suggesting that 
before they find the method to make their sons virtuous 
or courageous, they shall rightly understand what virtue 
and courage really are. 

In the " Protagoras," an enthusiastic young man called 
Hippocrates persuades Socrates to introduce him to Pro- 
tagoras, the great Sophist, just come to Athens. Ac- 
cordingly Socrates escorts his young friend to the house 
of Callias, where the Sophists are staying, and there a 
conversation takes place on the subject of justice, holiness, 
virtue, &c. 

" Euthydemus " is Plato in his most mirthful humour. 
The dialogue between Socrates and the newly appeared 
Sophists, Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, is full of irony. 

"Ion" is a conversation between Ion, the rhapsode, 
newly come to Athens to take part in the festival of the 
Panathenea, and Socrates. Although throughout Socrates 
indulges in raillery, and "draws out" the unfortunate 
rhapsodist until his enthusiasm verges upon bathos, his 
words actually contain the elements of a true theory of 
poetry. Genius and inspiration receive a serious defini- 
tion, and throughout there are hints of some Socratic or 
Platonic truths. 

" Meno " asks Socrates whether " virtue can be taught ? " 
Socrates declares that he does not know what virtue is, 
and, moreover, that he never yet came across any one who 
did. Meno, who is evidently horrified, asks if Socrates 
can have heard Gorgias (the great Sophist) when he was 
at Athens ? A discussion upon the primary question 
follows, during which but little that forms a satisfactory 
reply to the suggestion whether or no "virtue can be 
taught " is advanced. 
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In the "Eutliyphro" Socrates has been already im- 
peached by Meletus, and is awaiting his trial in the Porch 
of the King Archon. Here he meets Euthyphro, who is 
the plaintiff against his own father in an action for 
murder. Filial piety and duty to the state appear to 
clash in Euthyphro's case, and a discussion upon piety 
and impiety between Socrates and Euthyphro is a natural 
consequence upon their meeting. Euthyphro, — whose 
words show that his conscience is scarcely satisfied, 
brings forward the conduct of Zeus to Cronos, Cronos to 
Uranus, as cases in point. Socrates professes himself very 
anxious to learn the true nature of piety from Euthyphro, 
but Euthyphro either feels that he is getting the worst of 
the argument^ or gets tired, for he hurries away. 

The "Apology," perhaps the most dignified and impres- 
sive of the Dialogues, has been before alluded to. It con- 
tains the simple but somewhat defiant defence of Socrates 
when standing to account for his presumed impiety, before 
his judges. Whether this defence be the actual speech of 
Socrates, or Plato's idea of what he most likely did say, 
is not to be ascertained. But much contained in the 
"Apology" is borne witness to by Xenophon in the 
" Memorabilia." Absolutely — or rather literally — true or 
not, this is most certainly one of Plato's finest dialogues. 

" Crito," which follows, may be regarded as a sort of 
appendix to the "Apology," and has been alluded to 
already in these pages. The scene is in the prison of 
Socrates, when Crito comes to tell the philosopher that 
his end is near, and pathetically entreats him to escape. 

The " Phsedo," " Symposium," and " Phaedrus " we have 
already glanced at. The " Cratylus " which is the next 
dialogue in Professor Jowett's arrangement, will be a 
source of perplexity to the student of Plato, because, 
although replete with fancy and humour, rich in meta- 
physical originality, showing indeed Plato at his climax as 
philosopher and poet, its motive is difl&cult to fathom. It 
may or may not be the subtlest possible satire on etymology^ 
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First treating of names only, it proceeds to the wider field 
of language, of which no finer conception can be formed 
than that attributed to Socrates by Plato. 

In the " Gorgias/' Socrates meets at the house of Cal- 
licles, two very opposite people ; the rich Athenian Gor- 
gias, — ^whose journeys from city to city are more like a 
triumphal progress, such warm receptions are everywhere 
accorded to his displays of rhetorical talent,-^-and an im- 
petuous youth named Polus, who is humorously com- 
pared by Socrates to a " runaway colt," although he is 
sufficiently .clever to be mentioned in the " Phaedrus " as 
the author of a rhetorical composition. Socrates, Gorgias, 
Polus, and Callicles, their host — who is both cynic and 
materialist, and though a lover of power and pleasure, 
takes considerable delight in a word-tournament with 
clever men — converse on the subjects of good and evil, 
subjects on which Socrates seems to have liked to dwell 
whenever he found antagonists willing to discuss, or an 
audience willing to hear. The rhetoric of Gorgias is, as 
usual, a veil that heightens the charm of the subject 
beneath; but Socrates' ruthless system, that tears and 
demolishes whatever is not actually and absolutely rooted 
in the rock of truth, gains the day. After Callicles has 
become irritated and peevish, and Socrates more and more 
provokingly matter of fact, the dialogue ends with So- 
crates* declaration that he is " ignorant of the true nature 
of things," — a conclusion which many of his successors in 
the study of philosophy have echoed with less of resigna- 
tion and more of despair. 

The " Lesser Hippias " shows Socrates in his antagonism 
to the Sophists and their professions of actual knowledge. 
Hippias is a Sophist ; vain and light, although so natur- 
ally and universally gifted that he not only composes 
poems, declamations, and seems to know Homer by heart, 
but has handicraft generally at his fingers* ends ; makes 
his own shoes, rings, strigils (instruments of bone, silver, 
or iron then used as skinscrapers, after the sweating stage 
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of that which we now call the "Turkish" bath), and 
girdles. These last manufactured by him are alluded to 
as " finer than the Persian," which were highly esteemed. 
This Hippias makes a bold but vain attempt to decoy 
Socrates from his cross-examining method into a freer 
mode of discoursing, in which Hippias feels more at ease. 
Indeed, Socrates' opponents seem throughout the Dialogues 
to be somewhat on the rack, to wriggle and writhe under 
his remorseless cutting away of all but the rugged, actual 
facts of which they are severally treating, and in the 
" Lesser Hippias " the hero of the hour tacitly confesses 
his defeat, and brings the discussion to an end. 

The " First Alcibiades '* is a conversation between Alci- 
biades and Socrates. Alcibiades has already appeared twice 
in the Dialogues, in the " Protagoras " and the " Sympo- 
sium." Here he is represented as about to enter upon his 
public career, as ambitious, confident, and vain. Socrates, 
with his keen insight into human nature, traces each 
speech to its unworthy foundation, and makes no demur 
about telling Alcibiades the secrets of his heart, unsus- 
pected by him, or perhaps hidden from himself by the 
self-deceiving wiles of self-love. They converse on the 
inexhaustible subject of " good," a subject on which Alci- 
biades has troubled himself but little; for until now 
Pleasure has been his god. The very humility of the sage 
in confessing how ignorant he is, — although it is well 
known that he devotes his life to the study of those 
subjects he professes to know so little about, — disarms and 
conquers the proud young Athenian, who at the close of 
the dialogue declares that from that day forward he will 
follow Socrates and be his disciple, and that from this 
moment he will begin to think about Justice. 

The "Menexenus" is chiefly interesting because it 
brings forward the beautiful and unscrupulous Aspasia, 
the wife of Pericles, as suggester — it may almost be said 
teacher — of rhetoric. Socrates gives an account to Menex- 
enus of a speech declaimed to him by Aspasia, as an 
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instance of the sort of funeral oration which should be 
made by the speaker the Athenians were about to choose. 
Socrates states that Pericles learnt much from Aspasia, 
but it cannot be determined how much of this dialogue is 
satirical, how much in earnest. 

We have seen Plato as law-maker in the " Eepublic." 
In the " TimaBus " he attempts to do for Philosophy what 
he did in that dialogue for a human state. 

What the " Timaeus " might have been had Plato had 
the open book of science before him, as he would have had 
were he here now, it is sad to think ; for it is grievous to 
see a great architect lost for lack of materials to deal 
with. A savage, who knows nothing of the hidden 
treasures of stone or marble to be had for the hewing, 
might have the grandest notion in his mind of a possible 
palace; but weaponless, with only unfelled trees and 
crooked stones at his command, he could not execute the 
idea. 

Plato was mentally in this dilemma. No one can read 
the " Timaeus " and doubt that if the undiscovered truths 
since mined out by the patient labour of scientific dis- 
coverers had been attainable, Plato would have been closer 
to the Actual, — the Eternal, — than any human mind as yet. 

Failing the knowledge, we have a picture of eternal 
things as confused and repellant as one of Turner's 
paintings when the genius was in his most extravagant 
mood. This fanciful account of most things human and 
divine is supposed to be given by Timaeus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher. We have an account of the Creator, — of the 
soul, and of its inferior husk, the body. The intellectual 
and unseen is declared prior to the visible and corporeal 
(which is really treated as an unhappy accident conse- 
quent upon the formation of a universe). Transmigration 
of the soul is openly declared for. When describing 
eternity, Plato is sublime; no less so when alluding to 
the One Supreme Being. " '"He is ' alone expresses Him," 
is the phrase by which he describes the non-existence of 
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time in eternity. . . . But after more or less grandeur of 
thought, he is degraded by lack of actual knowledge, and 
the magnificent ends in absurd trivialities, redeemed by 
an occasional inspiration, such as an anticipation of the 
law of gravitation and of the circulation of the blood. 

The " Critias " is a fragment which ends abruptly in 
the middle of a sentence. The fragment describes an 
island, by name Atlantis, which was part of the division 
of the earth allotted to Poseidon (Neptune). Poseidon 
fell in love with a fair girl who lived there, Cleito, and 
marrying her, their ten sons became ten kings ruling the 
country. Among the many laws that were to make the 
state perfect, was one to the effect that these ten monarchs 
were not to fight against each other, but that all quarrels 
were to be decided by a general congress. The dialogue 
(held between Socrates, Timseus, Hermocrates, and Critias) 
ends when Zeus, seeing that the inhabitants of Atlantis 
had begun to deteriorate, summoned ail the gods and was 
about to speak to them on the subject, — an abrupt ending, 
which may have occurred through the philosopher being 
disturbed at that point, and, through age or weakness, 
feeling unequal to resume the thread ; or this may possibly 
have been the manuscript upon which he was engaged 
when he died. 

Professor Jowett's opinion is that " Philebus," the next 
dialogue, is one of Plato's later writings, in which the 
dramatic and poetic element is subordinate to the 
speculative and philosophical. Three persons converse 
— Socrates, Protarchus, and Philebus — their starting- 
point being the subject of enjoyment and pleasure, 
Socrates remarking, " not these, but wisdom, knowledge, 
memory, and their kindred ... are the most advanta- 
geous of all things, both now and ever." In these later 
dialogues " the element of love is wanting." The philoso- 
pher, who, in the "Phsedrus" and "Symposium," is more the 
passionate youth controlling enthusiasm by the awakening 
powers of his reason, becomes in this and the following 
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dialogues the votary of reason undisturbed by the 
emotions. 

The " Parmenides " has a treble interest, for it is a 
conversation between Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates. 
Plato had the greatest respect for, and awe of, the great 
philosopher, Parmenides, who is here represented as an 
"aged but well-favoured man," discussing with the 
"good-looking Zeno" and Socrates the nature of the 
One and the Many in the sphere of Ideas. Plato seems 
in this dialogue to have attacked his own doctrine of 
Ideas with every force at his command, for which reason 
some of his many commentators and critics have pro- 
nounced it, despite its ultra-Platonic style, to be spurious. 

In the "Theatetus" we have a dialogue within a 
dialogue, Euclid of Megara and Terpsion meet in front 
of Euclid's house in Megara, and after entering the house, 
the actual dialogue, in which the speakers are Socrates, 
Theodorus, and Theatetus, is " read to them by a servant." 

In this composition the peculiar fascination to be felt 
rather than described by the reader of Plato, exerts itself 
to the full. It might be said that in certain humours 
Plato stamps his dialogues with a stamp undiscernible 
by means of the senses, but unmistakable to the mind. 
The reader says to himself with the satisfaction of cer- 
tainty, " This is Plato," and settles himself to peruse and 
to enjoy. In no writer, ancient or modern, is there sucji 
a joyous geniality. And this very delightful atmosphere, 
which is instantly felt, has led to many controversies, for 
sometimes Plato seems overweighted, dulled, unlike him- 
self, — ^and the reader, eagerly expecting the expansive 
charm, is chilled, and, against his will, prepared for doubt. 

The next in order are the " Sophist " and " Politicus or 
Statesman," in which the metaphysical interest increases 
and the dramatic power wanes. Descriptions of place and 
the graphic delineations of character, which seem to bring 
the reader face to face with the speakers, are slighted, and 
discussion begins at once. In the "Sophist" the first 
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object stated is to find out what a Sophist really is. He 
is compared to an angler and to a hunter ; a " stranger," 
who is one of the speakers, ending one portion of the 
discussion with a scathing remark, " The Sophist's art 
may be considered a branch of the appropriative, acqui- 
sitive . , . which hunts man for hire, taking money 
in exchange, having the semblance of education. And 
this is termed Sophistry, and is a hunt after the souls of 
rich young men of good repute." 

The " Statesman," while discussing legislation, is pecu- 
liarly remarkable among the dialogues for two reasons, — 
the introduction of the " young Socrates," whom the elder 
claims as a relation, as one of the speakers, and for the 
peculiarity of the "myths" or figures of speech intro- 
duced. The reader cannot fail to be startled by one of 
these, where the perfect ruler is depicted as a herdsman, 
or " the Good Shepherd." 

The fifth and last volume of our English Plato contains 
the twelve books of dialogue called the " Laws," a series 
of rhetorical sermons and declamations, rather than 
dialogues pure and simple. The scene of the lectures 
is Crete, on one of the longest and hottest days of the 
year. The Cretan, Cleinias, and the Lacedemonian, Me- 
gillus, start at dawn to walk to the temple of Zeus, at 
which they arrive at noon. There, under the pleasant 
shade of spreading trees, amid the murmur of cool foun- 
tains, they discourse with the " Stranger," — whose intro- 
duction seems inevitable in Plato's later dialogues, — the 
subject of their conversation being started by this stranger, 
who is an Athenian, thus — 

Stranger — " Tell me, strangers, is God or man supposed 
to be the author of your laws ? " 

" God, stranger." 

Upon which follows a lengthy and occasionally weary- 
ing discussion upon the family, and household, and State; 
on war, and on courage ; on the qualities various members 
of the State should possess ; on pleasure and pain ; dancing 
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and singing, poetry, music, and the laws of the several 
countries to which the speakers belong. 

• • • • • • • 

And even after that somewhat monotonous work we 
close Plato with a sigh ... a sigh, perhaps, aroused by- 
some feeling like this . . . 

Eegret that these are all we have from this great mind ; 
for the all is imperfect. 

This vast genius, who was the very spirit of the wind 
in the world of mind, restlessly blew from all quarters in 
turn with equal power ; but the power was wasted, for the 
stormy genius fled across the untrodden prairies of undis- 
covered Nature, the barren wastes of ignorance. . . . 

Plato was born before his time. His was a central 
mind — *' synthetic." He could have arranged, subdivided, 
organised ; but there was nothing to organise. 

He was as powerless without materials as a Napoleon 
or Caesar would have been without men. The materials 
are here now, ready for him — but Plato is gone. . . . 



■^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Midway in the long line of shadows of philosophical 
minds which we saw before we examined their histories, 
is one that stands out clearly, distinctly — ^the shadow of a 
slight, nervous figure in delicate draperies, with a small 
though well-shaped head, drooping somewhat, as the head 
of one whose mind was constantly engaged in close exami* 
nation of objects naturally would. The countenance is 
rather keen than thoughtful, with a receding forehead, a 
straight, sharp nose, a mouth whose lips are compressed, 
and a chin so delicately moulded that the physiognomist 
would hesitate before declaring him a man whose character ' 
was, if anything, absolutely firm. 

This is the great ancient philosopher, Aristotle or Aris- 
toteles, whose statue you may see in the " Spada " Palace 
at Eome. 

Aristotle was bom at a seaside town of the province of 
Chalcidice, in Macedonia, called Stageira, to which he 
owes his appellation, so constantly used in modern writings, 
" the Stagirite." He was bom during the reign of Amjmtas 
the Second ; and a few years after great alterations and 
improvements had been made in the country, in every 
way, by the wise and dever monarch -Ajchelaus, at whose 
assassination, or, as some say, death by accident, Amyntas 
came to the throne. 

Both Aristotle's father, Nicomachus the court physi- 
cian^ and his mother Phsestis, were said to belong to the 

K 
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race or clan of .£sculapius or Asdepios, the god or patron 
of medical science. 

From his native town, of which writers give us glowing 
descriptions as being sitnate among fertile groves of orange 
and lemon trees, sloping down to the very shore of the blue 
sea, the young Aristotle is supposed to have made excur- 
sions, — ^when his father was summoned to attend the king, 
to Pella, a town of the province Boltioeis, whither the 
court of the Macedon kings had just been removed. 

Here, at least on one occasion, Aristotle is supposed to 
have met and ingratiated himself with the young Prince 
Philip, the fourth son of Amyntas, who was later on to be 
so powerful an influence in the philosopher's career. The 
sympathy between the two was perhaps owing to their 
Greek proclivities. Philip, having been sent to Thebes 
as a hostage by his father, h£ui become an ardent and 
admiring pupil of the young but lofty-souled conqueror 
Epaminondas, the descendant from the ancient kings of 
Boeotia (a province of Greece adjoining Attica, which is 
now part of Livadia). By him he had been inspired with 
a passion for Greece and everything Greek, a sentiment 
which he showed throughout his life by coveting the 
possession of the country he so much admired, after he 
had tried to make his own Macedonia in manners and 
customs as much like Greece as possible. 

The youthful Aristotle ipust have been also Greek in 
feeling. His home was merely on the borders of Macedon, 
and he doubtless felt for Greece as the townsfolk of Ber- 
wick feel for Scotland. His ancestors are supposed to 
have been purely Greek. Indeed, it seems a fact that in 
boyhood he belonged in mind and heart completely to the 
country which in later years — ^perhaps embittered by 
feeling her decline slowly and surely setting in — ^turned 
upon him and accused him of being a traitor to her 
interests. 

When Aristotle was seventeen years of age both lus 
parents died, leaving him rich and unfettered, except by 
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the guardianship of one Proxenus (a native of Atarneus, a 
small town in the district of 'Atamea, opposite the island 
of Lesbos, afterwards called Mitylene). 

Alone, with but a slack rein to guide him — for of this 
guardian we hear but little more than his name — it is 
hardly a matter for surprise that stories are extant of 
Aristotle's extravagance. 

There are two accounts of his youth. 

One — promulgated by his enemies, and related by 
Epicurus, Timseus, Diogenes Laertius, and others — repre- 
sents the lad as casting all care to the winds after the 
death of his parents, and squandering his patrimony with 
such unworthy recklessness, that, finding himself penni- 
less, he joined the army. Soon wearied of military life, 
he is supposed to have returned to Stageira, and to have 
realised what he could by the use of the surgical building, 
apparatus, and medicines left by his father. From Stageira 
he is represented as proceeding to Athens at the age of 
thirty to enrol himself as one of the students of the 
Academy. • 

Another account — given by later writers, such as 
Hermippus (b.c. 220) and Apollodorus (b.o. 150) — declares 
the young Aristotle to have become the pupil of Plato 
shortly after he became an orphan, and does not allude to 
any preceding abandonment to the follies of youth. 

The tradition that Aristotle learnt from Socrates — a 
tradition flatly contradicted by dates, which give the birth 
of Aristotle as having occurred, at the very earliest, a year 
or two after the death of the sage — seems to have arisen 
from the recorded surmise that for some little time he 
studied rhetoric with the orator Isocrates, who, though 
prevented by natural timidity from gaining his living by 
public speaking, had a much- frequented school of eloquence 
in Athens. Many mistakes, that have led to much con- 
fusion in more modem works of philosophical history, have 
arisen from the curious likeness of the name Isocrates to 
the glorious name of Socrates. 
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Common sense, which is so powerful an aid when 
readers are called npon to decide between conflicting and 
perhaps almost equally authentic accounts of what took 
place ages ago — accounts which cannot possibly be verified 
by any ordinary means — speaks most decidedly in favour 
of the account of Aristotle's youthful indiscretions being a 
mere concoction of the many enemies who were envious 
of his greatness and the recognition which that greatness 
met with even in his own time. 

For common sense can hardly endorse the suggestion 
that a man, whose intellect was such that he is in reality 
the link between the passionate efforts of the discontented 
ignorance of a Past and the systematic acquirements of 
the patient learning of a Future, could so contradict his 
mental and physical nature as to abandon himself to the 
anarchy of brute impulses. 

It would almost be treason to credit the one whom the 
poet Dante designates as the "centre and head of the 
philosophic family" with conduct such as this, which, 
reprehensible in ordinary cases, would in« his be an 
enormity. 

- Assigning the rumours to the terrible power which, were 
human nature naturally sensible, it would shun as a deadly 
poison — the power of envy or jealousy — let us pass on. 

Aristotle, prompted by the restless spur continually 
used by genius to its possessor, went to Plato. No doubt 
he had often longed to know and to study under Plato, 
but passing events had turned the current of his thoughts. 
Perhaps some overwhelming disappointment, some terrible 
agony, drove him to seek the tutor, the reputed physician 
for the minds of the young, in a paroxysm of despair. 
Great minds are envied. How much more just it would 
be to reverentially pity them, for their very strength is 
their weakness. The powers they have in excess render 
an ordinary trouble an agony. Their everyday sufferings 
would be horrible nightmares to ordinary, well-balanced 
natures. 
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Nothing less than agony would or could have driven 
any mind to the gigantic efforts to which we owe great 
discoveries in the world of thought. And happy, easy- 
going minds, contemplating the bright fact of the dis- 
covery or achievement, whatever it may "be, almost wish 
themselves the discoverer or perpetrator. . . . They little 
dream of the awful, overwhelming hours spent with that 
which is the parent of the thought, of the deed, of the suc- 
cessful effort — a power which cannot be named suffering, 
for suffering is a mild term, but agony. 

The young Aristotle, of th6 slender, stooping form and 
furrowed brow, went to the Academy ; perhaps took refuge 
there to find weapons with which to combat his raging, 
disappointed self. 

Plato was absent at the court of Dionysius, Doubtless 
Aristotle was accepted and welcomed by the deputy, who- 
ever it may have been, that Plato had left in charge ; and 
doubtless, in the calm groves where peaceful contemplation 
of eternal truths was the object for which everything was 
regulated, he not only regained his mental equilibrium, but 
his refreshed mind grew and waxed strong with amazing 
rapidity. 

Although he seems to have been an enthusiastic pupil 
of Plato, from the .very first he must have opposed him in 
thought, for they were utterly different in all things. During 
Plato's three years' absence, Aristotle, while awaiting his 
return, varied his studies by collecting the parchment 
scrolls which in those days did duty for books. Plato, 
who afterwards called his pupil " the reader," was accus- 
tomed to confer with his own " innate ideas " rather than 
with the recorded experiences of others. Aristotle's wit 
was sharp, keen, and logical ; Plato's sarcasm was heavy. 
Aristotle's mind was naturally objective, or given to 
observation and reasoning from the results of close 
analysis; Plato's mind was intensely subjective. When 
an idea had internally manifested itself to Plato, and after 
he had seen its value, the idea remained as it were a 
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present, living entity, shedding its light — perhaps a delu- 
sive light — ^upon aU around, and coming entirely between 
him and external appearances. 

To have been master and pupil at all, under any cir- 
cumstances, is greatly to the credit of both Plato and 
Aristotle. The relationship was made easier by their 
difference in age. When Aristotle came to Plato, Plato 
might have been termed an old man. 

At his death, which occurred after Aristotle had been 
his pupil for some seventeen years, both Aristotle and 
his fellow-student and friendXenocrates — the philosopher 
whose virtue was so stern and uncompromising, that the 
fascinating Lais called him "a stone," and who subsequently 
reigned after Speusippus at the Academy for twenty-five 
years — ^left Athens for Atarneus. At that time the ruler 
or governor of Atarneus was one Hermias, a man who 
seems to have been of a firm but gentle disposition, 
and who had been a hearer and consequent admirer of 
Aristotle. For during the latest years of Plato's life 
there was a tendency among the philosophical students 
of Athens to leave Plato for his pupil Aristotle. Aristotle, 
although openly adhering to Plato, was suflficiently inde- 
pendent to begin to lecture and to form a school on his 
own account; and many minds preferred his logical 
scientific teaching — ^teaching which seemed to open up 
new and vast fields of unexplored thought — to the vague, 
if gigantic, visions of Plato, which grew mistier and less 
accessible to ordinary thinkers as their creator lapsed into 
old age. 

Hermias believed in Aristotle, and probably extracted a 
promise from him that he would visit Atarneus. 

Hermias was a bachelor; a fair young relation — some 
say niece, some younger sister — "kept house" for him, 
and seems to have joined in her guardian's admiration of 
the philosapher. 

During this visit of Aristotle and Xenocrates to Atarneus 
the good Hermias met his" death through foul play, being 
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decoyed by a false message from the Persians and mur- 
dered, and amid the consequent ferment the two philo- 
sophers found it advisable to retreat to Mytilene, taking 
with them the protegee of Hermias, Pythias, — ^whom 
Aristotle married. 

His marriage seems to have angered his contemporaries 
and biographers, some of whom declare that Aristotle and 
Pythias were married before the death of Hermias, others 
urging that compassion was Aristotle's motive for assum- 
ing the ofl&ce of natural protector to the unhappy, gentle, 
and, through the death of her uncle or adopted father, 
penniless and forsaken girl. In any iiase, the marriage 
was a happy one, until Pythias died after giving birth to 
a daughter. 

The widower's grief for the loss of a wife who seems to 
have been as adoring as faithful, was somewhat dispelled 
by a sudden summons from his old friend Prince Philip, 
now monarch, who sent him a pressing invitation to come 
to him and assume the entire direction of the education 
of his son, the young Prince Alexander. 

It is curious to remark the chain of seemingly unim- 
portant events that lead up to great results. Had the 
unobtrusive woman Pythias not have died, it is more than 
possible that Aristotle would not have accepted Philip's 
oflfer, and had he not educated the young Alexander, we 
may be sure that there would have been no Alexander the 
Great. 

When Aristotle left his calm home life in Mytilene for 
the splendour of the Macedonian court, he must have felt 
a shock when his keen insight into human nature laid bare 
to him the rottenness that was thinly veiled by the stern 
determination and acute intellect of the king, the cere- 
monious pomp of the courtiers, the atmosphere of external 
propriety which attempted to screen licentiousness, hatred, 
and rebellion; and he must have striven to raise the 
youthful mind of Alexander to a higher ambition. 

Had Alexander been born of a stock less morally ignoble. 
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the influence of Aristotle might have made him, instead 
of a daring victor astounding the world with his brilliant 
successes, a man whose example would have done much 
towards the general elevation of human nature. But 
Alexander's father, Philip, was as wildly dissolute as he 
was clever; his mother, Olympias, was bitterly revengeful, — 
even being suspected of accompliceship in the subsequent 
murder of her husband, who divorced her for a favoured 
rival, Cleopatra, — and his passionate youth could scarcely 
be expected to stand as a very rock among the boiling 
waves of passion that raged around him from his cradlo 
to his grave. 

When Aristotle came to him, he was fourteen years of 
age. Philip, evidently wishing his son to have exactly 
the same advantages as the philosophical students of 
Athens, had a gymnasium built for him in a grove, after 
the pattern of Plato's Academy, 

For four years the education of the young prince pro- 
ceeded in unbroken quietude. 

Then the storm burst over the Macedonian throne. 
Philip had a daughter, Cleopatra. Her nuptials were 
being celebrated, and Philip was entering the theatre to 
attend one of the state performances given in honour of 
the marriage when he was assassinated. Alexander be- 
came the representative of the Macedonian monarchy. 

When power came into his hands, the young prince 
proved that the ascetic, restraining harness of his pupilage 
had not been utterly ineffective. His indignation against 
the murderer of his father (who was gratefuUy treated by 
the ex-queen Olympias) was severe. His gratitude to his 
renowned tutor was unbounded. Aristotle at first re- 
mained with Alexander, but possibly finding that he could 
no longer dictate to a potentate as he could to a prince, 
be returned to Athens. 

. In his constant devotion to science, whose actual status 
in the world he may be said to have been the first to ap- 
prehend, his investigations naturally led him towards the 
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branch now called natural history. Alexander, hearing 
that his old tutor (whom he declared to be as much the 
father of his mind as Philip was of his body) was busied 
in the classification of the animal world, not only pre- 
sented him with a large sum of money (some say 800 
talents, about ;^ 200,000 of our money), but placed at his 
service several thousand men — gamekeepers, fishermen, 
and birdcatchers — to aid him in his collection. 

About the year 335 B.C., Aristotle opened his school at 
Athens. While Xenocrates was continuing the propaga- 
tion of idealistic Platonism at the Academy, he began to 
bring down the minds of students to the close objective 
study of phenomena^ — or the various appearances to the 
senses of matter, — in the Lyceum. 

The Lyceum or gymnasium, dedicated to Apollo, was 
situate near the gymnasium called Cynosarges, in that 
district of Athens named the Gardens, a fertile spot watered 
by the river Ilyssus. Behind the Lyceum rose drear and 
barren heights, but around the temple were groves of 
plane-trees, one of which shaded a space of twenty-three 
cubits. 

The gymnasium itself had been founded by Pisistratus, 
who reigned about five centuries before Christ, and had 
been enlarged and beautified by Pericles. It was rather 
a mass of edifices than one huge building. There were 
inner and outer courts, with porticoes, theatres for lectures, 
arcades for perambulating instructions in wet weather, 
baths, ^n arena for wrestling-matches, and a stadium for 
foot-races. 

Here Aristotle taught his rapidly increasing pupils, the 
Peripatetics, — so called, as was also his philosophy, from his 
habit of walking to and fro as he held forth on the various 
subjects he taught. 

These were numerous. When reading that the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle comprised politics, ethics, logic, rhetoric, 
metaphysics, physics, zoology, comparative anatomy, psy- 
chology, and astronomy, the student may reasonably suspect 
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that the relationship of the sciences, the idea of their being 
but phases of the One Undiscovered Fact — ^which is claimed 
by the followers of Auguste Comte as an original idea of 
their master — was clearly present to the mind of Aristotle. 

The passionate lover of science laboured to unearth its 
facts and patiently to impart his discoveries to others for 
thirteen years. But the new fashion of philosophical 
study, while it was enthusiastically received by eager 
pupils, was offensive to those who did not understand it — 
to those, indeed, to whom any innovation would be an 
offence. 

Steady-going, sedate Athenians began to form suspicions. 
They connected these new, and to their idea, fantastic 
teachings with Aristotle's Macedonian relations. They 
thought they could detect a motive underlying these 
innovations. By degrees they came to look upon the 
philosopher as a schemer, a specious traitor, who might 
one day suddenly spring a mine upon them, and betray his 
country. 

They could not forget that the young conqueror Alex- 
ander, before whom dynasties fell as houses of cards, had 
been his pupiL 

And while crowds of pupils clustered round the popular 
teacher, till their number became so large that they had 
to be classified and placed imder sub-authority, the first 
great pupil-in-chief was adding one brilliant victory to 
another, and all the while corresponding with his former 
master. 

The news of the death of the young conqueror — for 
when Alexander was struck down at Babylon by the 
deadly fever which ended his career, he had not completed 
his thirty-third year — came like a thunderbolt. 

Alexander had dared to dictate, and the Athenians had 
considered it better policy to accept his dictations. They 
did not wish their beloved Athens to meet with the fate 
of Thebes, which he had destroyed till nothing remained 
but a citadel manned by a Macedonian garrison. So they 
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had curbed their hatred of the invulnerable monarch, and 
had acceded to any demands he pleased to make. . 

But when his foot was removed from their neck, when 
their roaring lion was a helpless carcase, they at once 
recovered their boldness. They would have no more of 
the upstart nor of his friends. Above all, no more of his 
tutor Aristotle ; and they looked round for a means to 
get rid of him at once and for ever. 

Men in power consulted with the priests. The result 
of their conference was that an indictment for impiety was 
preferred against Aristotle ; they could not do better than 
follow the example of their predecessors, whose plan this 
had been to silence Socrates. 

The indictment was based upon a hymn of praise Aris- 
totle had written in honour of Hermias, the adopted father 
of his wife. The fact that Aristotle had erected a statue 
of Hermias at Delphi was construed into his having 
" accorded him divine honours." The accusers also found 
out passages in his works which they declared to be 
impious, notably one in which he stated prayer and 
sacrifices to the gods to be a superstition. 

But Aristotle did not meekly submit to be murdered. 
He said he "would not allow the Athenians a second 
chance of committing sacrilege," and leaving Athens, took 
up his abode in Chalcis, the. chief town of the isle of 
Euboea, in the Egean Sea. 

When in safety he wrote a defence of his conduct. 

But the enraged Athenians would not accept it. First 
they summoned him to appear and make a personal 
defence in the Areopagus. Then, when he wisely de- 
clined, they not only deprived him of all his rights of 
citizenship, but passed the sentence of death upon him 
which they were powerless to execute. 

This prevented his return, which he seemed to have 
considered not impossible; for, instead of installing a 
successor to his philospphical chair at the Lyceum, he 
had merely left his school and the library under the care 
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of Theophrastus, a pupil who had commencfed his studies 
-with Plato, and who then gave promise of a greatness 
which he afterwards attained. 

Before this Aristotle had married a second time — a 
beautiful slave, Herpyllis. Although he had adored his 
first wife, the gentle Pythias, he was deeply attached to 
Herpyllis, the mother of his only son, Nicomachus. Her- 
pyllis nursed him when he fell into ill-health, which, 
although he outwardly disdained and professed entire 
indifference to the course events had taken, was probably 
augmented by the trouble and annoyance caused by the 
shameful behaviour of the Athenians. Besides being 
naturally delicate and slightly made — indeed, biographers 
with their accounts of the thin, elegantly clad man with 
the fragile limbs and weak eyes who " spoke with a lisp," 
suggest an effeminate presence — Aristotle was highly 
nervous and sensitive, a temperament which would suffer 
from over-study. He was ageing, and his constitution 
was weakened. The indigestion he had suffered from all 
his life became severe, and in September, 322 B.C., he 
died, at about sixty-two years of age. 

How tenderly affectionate he was in aU relations of life 
is shown by his wm. 

He directed that he should be buried in the same grave 
as his first wife, Pythias. 

His wishes for his only daughter, Pythias, are, that she 
shall marry Nicanor, his adopted son, the son of Proxenus, 
Aristotle's guardian. Should Nicanor die before or after 
the marriage, he suggests his clever land greatly trusted 
pupil Theophrastus as a possible husband and protector 
for his much-loved child. 

His only son, Nicomachus, then evidently still very 
young, he places under the guardianship of Nicanor. 

For his widow, Herpyllis, he makes the most thoughtful 
provision. She may live where she pleases, and his execu- 
tors are to see that she is comfortably housed as befits her 
condition. Should she wish to marry again, he has no 
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objection, provided the man of her choice be one worthy 
of her and likely to make her happy. 

The philosopTier even thinks of his slaves. Some are 
to be liberated and dowered. None of the young slaves 
are to be sold ; they are to be brought up and cared for 
till maturity, when, if they show themselves worthy of 
freedom, it is to be accorded them. 

Such a will is a better record than any epitaph. But 
the epitaph of Aiistotle was writ with his own hands in 
his works. We have seen what Aristotle was in himself; 
we have now to see what he did. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ARISTOTLK : HIS PHILOSOPHY AND HIS WORKS. 

There are two roads to truth or the actual. One is by 
the ideas conceived by minds, comparing, measuring them 
one against the other — which is called in philosophy the 
" subjective method." The other is close examination with 
the aid of the senses of what we see, hear, smell, taste, 
and touch, and reasoning from these appearances as to 
what the object or thing outside us which produces these 
sensations is in itself. And this is the " objective method/* 
the method adopted by all who placed science, or the actual 
truth about the unknown, first and foremost. 

Aristotle, discontented, disgusted even with the efforts 
of his predecessors, his clear mind at once detecting the 
false steps made by each, embraced and held fast the 
Objective Method. 

The Objective Method was, at this era, a bold innova- 
tion. That it was such is proved by the fact that after 
hundreds of years scientific researchers fell into the same 
errors, and blundered as miserably as did the one mind of 
Aristotle in its frantic but abortive efforts to grasp and 
hold everything at once. The errors of Aristotle with 
regard to physical facts, and the like errors in the works 
of Bacon, show that the progress of science in eighteen or 
more centuries had been infinitesimal. 

The method called the Inductive, of which Aristotle 
may be considered the generator — the method which 
begins with the outside, the many appearances, and pene- 
trates cautiously, step by step, to the centre or mainspring 
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of whatever subject it considers — was here in its infancy. 
The method was there; but it was rude, rough, and 
incomplete. 

The first step in the method of reasoning started by 
Aristotle was observation — observation, acute and close, of 
each and every appearance to the senses. The second was 
to reason, carefully and steadily, upon these appearances 
(induction). The third step was to deduce a result from 
the first two (deduction). 

The result was obtained. An idea, supposed to be a 
fact, had come out from the observations and the reason- 
ings upon those observations ; just as a certain sum total 
would appear at the bottom of the slate of a boy who was 
adding up columns of .figures. But the boy would not 
consider his sum finished unless he put it to the test of a 
" proof." 

The proof, the "verification" that the result of the 
observation and the reasoning was true, was the fourth 
and most important step of all ; and this step was omitted, 
not only by Aristotle, but afterwards by Bacon, the 
Aristotle of the seventeenth century. 

Plato, who had without doubt tested the evidence of 
the senses — for if he had found their testimony valid he 
would have enlisted them in his service — discarded the 
impressions made upon the mind through the body as 
utterly useless, as too partial and imperfect to be trusted. 
Mental abstractions, ideas, were alone to be depended upon. 

Aristotle, considering mental "intuitions" vague and 
delusive, pinned his faith upon the senses. He relied 
upon experience and the reasonings formed upon that 
which experience taught him. He struck the right chord, 
as the gradual unearthing of scientific facts by the great 
minds of succeeding centuries has satisfactorily proved. 
Had his observations been more vigilant, closer, and 
had he considered proof or verification necessary, the 
absurdities into which he was occasionally drawn would 
have been impossible. 
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Plato considered our perception of things outside our- 
selves as a power of the souL Our reasoning power was 
the result of " innate ideas." It was doubtless this notion 
which strengthened, if it did not lead to, his development 
of Pythagoras' doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 
During her several separate existences the soul could 
hardly fail to absorb the facts made continually evident 
to her. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, considered that the Idea was 
the result of experience, repeated impressions made upon 
the mind through the senses. If the impressions would 
only "stand at the door" of the senses and "knock" 
long enough, the Idea they should suggest in the human 
mind must follow as a natural sequence. These Ideas 
thus produced he believed in. But even here there was 
a loophole for error to creep in. For countless numbers 
of persons, ignorant of the primary facts of astronomy, 
might gaze at the setting sun; to one and all the orb 
would appear sinking gradually below the horizon; and 
one and all would mentally argue from what they had 
seen that the sun moved round the earth. And, without 
verification, one and all would be wrong. 

The want of verification produced many absurdities. 
Aristotle and his followers were logical ; they proceeded 
mentally step by step, as you proceed in the demonstra- 
tion of a mathematical problem. But when unverified 
facts were the subject-matter, the method failed. 

The syllogism may be said to have failed. 

All know what a syllogism is. Firstly, the statement 
of a general fact ; secondly, the statement of a particular 
fact connected with the general fact; thirdly, the forming 
a deduction or conclusion from the two facts considered 
.together. 

In Aristotle's own words, " A syllogism is an argument 
consisting of three propositions, the last of which, called 
the Conclusion, is inferred from the two preceding, which 
are called the PremisesJ* 
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Placing, or stating, the premises correctly, is as important 
in the syllogistic method of reasoning, as placing the terms 
is, in a rule-of -three sum. Aristotle examined sixteen forms 
of the syllogism. 

If the first and second premises be inverted, a wrong 
conclusion must follow. 

To give an example of a defective syllogism : — ISo work 
of God is bad : The passions of men are the work of God : 
Therefore the passions of men cannot be bad. 

It required a Socrates to set straight the crooked syllo- 
gistic method, which was most likely undreamt of during 
his lifetime. 

Aristotle's treatises on Logic, — or "Organon," — ^have 
been the text-book for all students of the great science 
of thought, for ages. 

He perceived that sensations were to a certain extent 
true. That is to say, that if something outside yourself 
hurt you, that it hurt you would be imdeniable. But he 
foresaw that after this point, you might err. From the 
sensation of hurt you might form a false idea of that 
which hurt you. Thus he recognised the truth of a single 
thought by itself, but knew that danger to truth lay in 
the connecting one thought with the next. This difficulty 
led to the formation of the Art of Thinking. 

It led to his arrangement of the Categories, or heads under 
which ideas must be classed. Of these he gives ten : — 

Substance. Passion. 

Quantity. The where. 

Quality. The when. 

Belation. Position in space. 

Action. Possession. 

That this classification of those distinctions we may use 
in analysing objects was a perfect one, even Aristotle him- 
self did not pretend. But it was held satisfactory till 
quite recently, even to the time of the modern German 
philosopher, Kant. 

L 
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Like Socrates and Plato, Aristotle felt to the full the 
danger of language ; the danger of words in ordinary use 
being perverted from their original meaning, having indeed 
one meaning to one mind, one meaning to another, thereby 
leading to utter confusion. 

Socrates seems to have made language his principal 
butt. In his conversations he was always reducing 
sentences and expressions to absurdities, thus forcing 
his antagonists to be precise in terms, if they would 
talk with him at alL Plato, by his persistent accounts 
of these word-worryings in his Dialogues, showed that he 
too felt the want of a verbal system to correspond with 
thought. Socrates and Plato showed this great want of 
humanity ; Aristotle supplied it. 

Under the general head of Metaphysics he has written 
on numerous subjects, the principal one being that of chief 
importance to philosophers, viz., the theory of the universe. 
In his " Cosmology," *' Ontology," and other treatises, he 
refutes many of the loose doctrines of his predecessors, 
whose systems we have glanced at He treats of the 
soul ; of the body, with its five senses ; of the powers of 
the mind (understanding, memory, will, &c.) ; of immor- 
tality ; in fact, of life from its lowest to its highest forms. 

That, being utterly without any actual facts except 
those discovered by himself, Aristotle fell into many 
errors in his accounts of physical science, is not to be 
wondered at. It is a marvel that one single mind, entirely- 
unaided, should have accomplished so much in such a short 
space of time. 

The mind of Aristotle was gigantic. It was like the 
tree described in Scripture where all the birds of the 
air could find a roosting-place. ' All schools of thought 
have found a foundation in his opinions, for some of his 
utterances are so hugely terse that they admit of an inner 
meaning — ^that concealed kernel, indicated rather than 
expressed — so dear to the human mind. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SOCRATES — PLATO — ^AKISTOTLE. 

At this point must occur a few words of grave import. 

In the mighty Book is written a sentence of very living 
meaning : — *' And a great and strong wind rent the moun- 
tains, and brake in pieces the rocks, . . . and after the 
wind (was) an earthquake, . . . and after the earthquake 
a fire, . . . and after the fire a still small voice/* 

It may be applied thus : — 

The history of philosophy is the history of the lasting 
part of the human being, the soul. The history of the 
soul or mind, is the history of struggle. We have seen 
the struggle commence, almost quietly and unostenta- 
tiously, with the first calm speculations of Thales; the 
struggle of poor, tiny man — ^as he, man, considered himself 
— ^to know what he was made for, and why. 

We have seen the kindled spark of inquiry throb and 
swell, as the feeble flame caught larger and stronger intel- 
ligences, and, fed by them, passed on — gathering strength 
from each as it travelled, step by step, till it waxed big 
and shone with a great light in the larger minds of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

. The great inquiry, the storm of thought, began with the 
feeble efiFort of Thales — the cloud in the horizon "no 
bigger.than a man's hand ;" and as it went, it gathered. 

I^one who were sucked into the vortex knew what the 
storm meant. None who heard the battling of the wind, 
the thunder. of great thoughts, as opposite intelligences 
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clashed against each other, dreamt that this was the agi- 
tation and clamour of the tempest which was to usher in 
the calm for the lifting up of the still, small voice of the 
mighty Babe ; the still, small voice of Christianily. 

But as the first year of the Christian era was neared, 
the struggle grew fiercer, more passionate, and potent. 
The modest pistol-shots of thought, aimed at ignorance by 
Thales, became deafening volleys of cannon reverberating 
along the valley of ages after they were poured forth from 
the mind of Aristotle. There was no content, no satis- 
faction, it was all restless turmoil, agitation, unsatisfied 
demand. 

The philosophers came, fought, struggled, and disap- 
peared, leaving their infinitesimal quota of disturbance to 
feed the whirlpooL 

Mind upon mind, strength upon strength, . . . the 
darkness of agitation was greatest just before dawn. 
Socrates overthrew, overturned, combated; Plato, as it 
were, sent up rockets of thought into the darkness ; Aris- 
totle steadily built a very Tower of Babel of scientific 
notions, the climax of the vain endeavours of finite mind 
to know eternity. 

After this came a hush. The very twittering of the 
multitude, — the unmeaning chirps of ordinary flocks of 
thinkers, — was stilled ; another instance of the universal 
law of reaction, which might be called the law of Pen- 
dulum. 

Thales, his contemporaries and his followers — the Phy- 
sicists, the Mathematicians, the Eleatics, the Atomists, 
the Idealists, and the Sophists — ^might all be classed under 
a general term : the forerunners. 

Socrates was the first of a great triad. The mind of 
Socrates was a centre, a Cause, 

Questioning all and everything that existed in the world 
of mind or thought, he cut ofiF the past ; he was a beginner. 
At the same moment he destroyed and recommenced. 

He led to Plato, who was embodied Operation. From 
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first to last the history of Plato is the history of mental 
manufacture ; when he thought, he created. 

The cause (Socrates) and the operation (Plato) being 
there, there was but one wanting to the Triad — the eflfect. 

And the Effect is to be found in* Aristotle. Out of 
Socrates (the destroyer) and Plato (the manufacturer) 
came Aristotle, the recorder of, and the great deducer from, 
facts. He linked the two, from whom^he was the pro- 
ceeder, the outcome. 

After Aristotle comes the reaction, the lull, which we 
will proceed to investigate — the dead calm preceding the 
great change to which these centuries of thought were the 
prelude or prologue. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE SCEPTICS. 

Aristotle gone, a crisis came. 

The first king of science was dead. None stepped for- 
ward to reign in his stead. The thinkers looked around, 
as it were, and looked blankly into each other's faces as if 
demanding, " What now ? " 

The vacant throne was empty. Minds, unruled, unled, 
began feebly to think for themselves, and, without know- 
ing it, enrolled themselves under a leader, that, if a 
negative, a non-existent, was still possessed of entity — for 
in this world a certain entity is undoubtedly a prerogative 
of the Not, — and this leader was Doubt. 

The prevailing lassitude of the reaction seems to have 
begun with the multitude, and to have led to the forma- 
tion of a species of school — ^the school of Sceptics — whose 
head, rather than founder, was Pyrrho. 

Pyrrho was a poor painter, who had a leaning towards 
philosophy. He was a native of Elis. Although he is 
said to have examined and studied the tenets of various 
philosophers, his mind accepted and clung to the atheistic 
and atomic theories of Democritus, and he consequently 
became a pupil of a well-known Democritean teacher, 
Anaxarchus. 

Anaxarchus was admired and considerably aided by 
Alexander, to whose gigantic train of followers he seems 
to have been attached ; for an anecdote is related of him 
which points to his having been, as his pupil Pyrrho is 
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also said to have been, the companion of the great poten- 
tate throughout his Eastern campaign. 

This anecdote illustrates the reverence. of Alexander for 
mind, the contempt of Anaxarchus for worldly greatness, 
and the fact that Alexander presumed to more than ordi- 
nary mundane royalty. 

The conqueror had been wounded in battle, and his 
blood had flowed freely. Anaxarchus, coming by shortly 
after, pointed to the red stain, saying, depreciatingly, " That 
is the blood of a man, not of a god." 

This reckless outspokenness seems to have been sharecj 
by his gifted pupil, Pyrrho, who appears to have accom- 
panied his master, and to have found favour with Alex- 
ander. Pyrrho developed the materialism of Democritua 
until he doubted everything and accepted no evidence 
whatever, either of mind, of sense, or of experience. And 
he seems not to have scrupled to declare openly that 
this and this only was his belief, — that nothing could be 
proved, — that there was no basis for any assertion what- 
ever except one inclusive Negative. 

Pyrrho accompanied Alexander's army into India, and 
there he seems to have known and talked with the Gym- 
nosophists. 

The Greeks called the ascetic Hindu hermits, who 
were "working out their salvation" in the woods and 
solitudes, Gymnosophists (naked philosophers), because 
their first rule was to do without, not only physical 
comforts, but, as far as possible, the actual necessaries of 
life. 

The object of the "Gymnosophists" was to kill the 
natural desires of human nature, that they might gradu- 
ally increase in spirituality, until their last stage of life 
might be akin to the first stage of a higher, — the life 
" beyond the grave." 

That Pyrrho not only admired but imitated them, is 
shown by his life. He strenuously cultivated disdain for 
purely human sentiments or sensations. His peculiar 
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aim was to keep his mind apart from all and every influ- 
ence, in a placid serenity. 

And that this acquired centering and balancing of im- 
pulse was greatly admired by the crowd, is proved by the 
esteem in which Pyrrho was held, not only during his life, 
but after his death. 

The universal tendency to scepticism prepared the way 
for his opinions, which are difficult to discover, as they 
were negative, and so mixed up in the only records extant 
with those of his successors in doubt, that there is little 
certainty of actual recognition. 

The sceptical doctrines generally have been best re- 
corded by the writer Sextus Empiricus, who states that 
the chief tenet of the school might be embodied in a few 
words — that there is no criterion of Truth. 

The Sceptics, who considered Plato's shadows to have 
been dispelled by Aristotle's facts, impugned even the 
very close reasoning upon facts of Aristotle. They declared 
objects to be made manifest through sense, — ^and the evi- 
dence of the senses was discarded by them. 

The idea that the same object appeared differently to 
each different entity, seemed to them sufficient guarantee 
for their proposition that actual knowledge of the object 
thus differently represented was impossible. 

Socrates has been called a Sceptic because he said, " I 
know nothing but this, that I know nothing." 

Metrodorus (who lived B.c. 444, and was a native of 
Chios, master to the physician Hippocritus and to the 
Sceptic Anaxarchus) embodied the feeling of Scepticism 
in a pregnant sentence, " I know nothing ; not even this, 
that I know nothing." 

A comparison of the two sentences, which at first sight 
are similar, shows that while one, — ^the utterance of 
Socrates, — is merely a confession of the vastness of truth, 
which he implies is immeasurable by merely human 
power; the other, the saying of Metrodorus, is pure and 
entire Scepticism. 
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He knows nothing, not even that Tie knows nothing. There 
was never a finer expression of the negation, Doubt. 

That Socrates used scepticism as a weapon is undeniable. 
But with him it was a weapon only, a mental pickaxe to 
hew out his adversary's opinions, as close examination 
of his vocal teachings recorded by Xenophon and Plato, 
speedily assures the reader. 

Pyrrho had many followers of his profession of absolute 
denial (which is as often called Pyrrhonism as Scepticism), 
but none showed any particular talent till a physician 
and author named Timon (b.c. 279) adopted his tenets 
and became a Sceptic. 

Timon (who is not the Timon, a well-known misan- 
thrope, of perhaps a century or two earlier, who is im- 
mortalised by Shakespeare) was a native of Phlias, and 
before he adopted Pyrrhonism had studied with Stilpo 
the Megarian. He was at first merely a writer of 
sarcastic dramatic and poetic compositions ; but after he 
had thoroughly imbibed the opinions of his master, 
Pyrrho, he turned his satirical powers full upon the 
assertions of the dogmatic philosophers. That however 
keen and destructive his demolishing armoury was, it 
fell short of *its aim of establishing the supremacy of 
Doubt, is proved by the school of Scepticism waning 
even during his zenith, and almost completely dying out 
with his pupils, Dioscorides and Euphranor. 

It is imdeniable that there is an instinct in the human 
mind against Doubt. As an infant shrinks from an angry 
look — ^although it cannot possibly be told by its own 
experience what the angry look means — so there are 
certain things from which the infant germ of the never- 
dying within us, whatever it may be, recoils. 

When we read history we find that the doubters — 
however magnificent their powers, however tremendous 
their efforts — ^have failed to establish a lasting footing in 
the world of thought 

Who talks of Luther, the bold enemy of Catholic Chris- 
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tianity, now ? Where is the word " Protestant ? " Where 
are the followers of the various seceders from recognised 
bdief , even in the Christian era ? 

And last, but not least, who cares to acknowledge him- 
self actually ranked under the banner of Denial, however 
proudly he might confess to any amount of belief in excess 
of his fellows ? 

The subject is well worth earnest thought. 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

THE EPICUREAKS. 

With the Sceptics, the ancient philosophy virtually came 
to an end. 

The Pyrrhonists were the representatives of entire, utter 
deniaL Negation was their deity. But there were minor 
philosophical schools in the third century before Christ 
who were making a feeble struggle against the destruction 
of positive thought. There were the Epicureans, the Stoics, 
and the " New Academicians." 

The word "epicure" has acquired the meaning of 
extreme daintiness. The word has gone astray, like many 
anothfer word in the dictionary. 

The Epicureans took their name from their head and 
founder, Epicurus, who is the representative of mankind 
in one of its many humours or tempers. 

Epicurus was a man who clung to whatever he could 
grasp of the comforting, ameliorating circumstances of this 
life. Not exactly "pleasure," as we interpret ftie word, 
but " satisfaction," was his aim. His leading doctrine was, 
that the better policy of human beings is, in common 
phrase, to make the best of the bad bargain — human 
existence. 

His elaborately planned scheme for a smooth life is not 
the result of sensual yearning, as it was with his fore- 
shadower, Aristippus the Cyrenaic — ^perhaps the most 
easy-going latitudinarian of the ancient philosophers. His 
wild demand of the day, the present moment, to yield all 
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its fruits, all its capacities for self-gratification, veils a 
terrible truth. 

It is most probably the outcome of an awful experience, 
such as occurs to some human beings once in their life- 
time. 

Perhaps Epicurus, who was a clever boy, the son of 
Neocles and Gherestrata, natives of Gargettus, a village of 
Attica, lived the ordinary life of other Grecian lads, 
except for his occasional triumphs over his schoolfellows, 
until the moment came. 

That moment when, suddenly, without warning or pre- 
paration, the human being feels a shock, and realises the 
terrible facts, " This is I — I am ; — ^but what am I ? Why 
am I myself ? As I know I am myself, how can it be pos- 
sible that others are selves ? I am not in them. There- 
fore thty art not, for me." 

The universe suddenly becomes chaos, lit by one spark. 
Self. A conviction of personal identity is the one spark 
in a chaos of imreality. 

The consciousness of self is so vivid, that while it lasts 
the being credits nothing. There seem to be other human 
beings who are similar selves inhabiting a world which 
seems the same to them as to this experiencer. He may 
compare his sensations with theirs. 

But — and this is the awful conclusion inevitably fol- 
lowing this dread "realisation of self" — "what if my 
imagination has unconsciously created everything that I 
feel, see, hear, touch, and taste ? What if this is merely 
the natural result of consciousness — nothing possessing 
the actual being that I feel myself to possess ? There 
is no criterion, no proof I can apply. I cannot feel 
others existing as I feel myself existing. I cannot feel 
the identity of anything but myself. Therefore I can 
never be certain of anything, except that / am" 

This is an inadequate description of a moment which 
is only too well known by many. But words fail to con- 
vey the experiences of the mind, or souL 
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Some who have had the experience, who have felt Self 
the one spark in unfathomable darkness, have had the 
self-control to turn resolutely away from the horrors of 
the self centre to the smooth tranquillity of external life, 
the appearances, ot phenomena. 

Others, who have found actual daily life after this but 
a mere collection of ghastly shadows, — everything changed 
by the sudden flickering of identity, — as surroundings are 
altered and paled by a flame upon which salt has been 
sprinkled, — ^have boldly taken the bull by the horns, and 
have entered into the maze of examination and inquiry, 
out of whidh, led as they may severally have been by the 
warm grasp of faith or the tight clutch of science, it is 
to be hoped they have emerged, satisfied. 

Others have done as Epicurus did, thrown themselves 
violently into the crowd of appearances to snatch what 
they could of seeming reality, let it be what it may. 

Some have felt even more than the unreality of every- 
thing except Self. They have realised their temporary 
existence. They have digested the fact that a great past 
took place without them, and that a great future will 
doubtless exist after they have passed away. They were 
insensible to the great past, why should they have any- 
thing to do with the great future V 

From cruel, unfathomable Thought to turn to the out- 
side life of the senses, the relief must be as great as when 
a darkness hiding ominous signs and sounds is suddenly 
illuminated. 

Epicurus, who most probably passed through experiences 
to which these are as child's play, — must have felt the 
affection for the external world and its equable, cheerful, 
flow of sensations, that one awaking from a night of 
hideous dreams feels for ordinary and familiar externals 
illuminated by bright morning sunshine. 

The proof that the idea of belief or doctrine was horrible 
to him is to be found in the ardour with which he em- 
braced opinions that did not require huge efforts of abstrac- 
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tion, which is a condition of mind that he evidently found 
distasteful . 

From first to last his life is a record of the successive 
stages of a calm, and a sweetness, gentleness, and con- 
sideration for his fellow-creatures, — ^which could only 
have sprung from a profound pity, the commiseration or 
fellow-feeling which breeds " wondrous kindness." 

We have seen that Epicurus was the son of natives of 
Attica. He was born in the year 341 B.C., and would there- 
fore have been still quite a young man when Aristotle died. 

His father, Neocles, was a schoolmaster, and his mother 
is said to have known something of *' magic." She may 
possibly have been a clever herbalist, or have had the 
mesmeric power, which in those days was considered ' 
witchcraft. The boy was naturally sharp, and was fond 
of study. He had the knack of asking those who taught 
him awkward questions; for the historian, Diogenes 
Laertius, among other anecdotes, repeats a saying of 
his when he was only twelve years of age. He was 
learning the verse from He^od, "In the beginning all 
things arose from chaos,"— when he stopped, considered, 
and requested to be informed from whence came chaos ? 

Soon discontented with ordinary teaching, he plunged 
into philosophy. He began with the writings of Demo- 
critus, whose atomic theory he adopted, and never after- 
wards renounced ; and studied with Pamphilus, a pupil of 
Plato, living in the island of Samos, where Epicurus seems 
to have passed the greater part of his youth. 

When he was eighteen he went to Athens, then full of 
philosophers of the various schools — Peripatetics, Plato- 
nists, Cynics, and Stoics. There he remained a year, 
then travelled to Colophon, Mitylene, and Lampsacus. 
During the year he seems to have heard — some even say 
studied under — Xenocrates at the Academy, Theophrastus 
at the Lyceum, and others. He came, saw, and heard; 
but went his way and thought his own thoughts. In his 
own words, " he taxight himself." 
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By and by he began to teach others. When he was 
thirty-two he opened a school at Mitylene, where he 
remained a year. Then he started an academy at Lamp- 
sacus, and taught there diligently for four years. Not 
until 306 B.C., when he was about six-and-thirty, did he 
buy the famous garden at Athens which was for ever 
after to be identified with his name. 

Many tales are told of the life of the Epicureans in 
their garden ; — more or less false, for they have mostly 
originated from the evil reports circulated by their many 
enemies, notably the Stoics. 

The life in the garden, which doubtless contained 
several buildings, temples, baths, lecture-halls, &c., was 
simplicity itself. The diet of Epicurus and his many 
pupils, — ^indeed so many flocked to him from all parts 
that they had to wait for admission, — bore out by its 
■frugality the inscription over the principal entrance: — 
" The keeper of this mansion, where pleasure is the highest 
good, will provide you with barleycakes and fresh water 
from the spring." 

It would seein that Epicurus indeed was more nervously 
anxious to avoid the pain of satiety than to cater for him- 
self and his pupils among the pleasures ; and so skilful 
were the plans he laid for the success of his scheme of 
perpetual content, that it was acknowledged even by his 
adversaries that however changeable a man might be 
before he became an Epicurean, he never wished to alter 
his opinions after he joined the happy company in the 
garden. 

The opinions of that happy company were as bland a 
food for the mind as that which Epicurus recommended 
for the body. 

He considered that philosophy was not the art of truth, 
but the art of life. All investigations except those which 
would inform man how to manage his constitution and 
surroundings were unprofitable and useless. 

Aristippus believed happiness and pleasure to be iden- 
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ticaL So did Epicurus, arguing that happiness should be 
the only aim of man, because it is instinctively pursued 
by the animals. 

Virtue and vice were not to be sought and avoided for 
their own sake, but because of their connection with plea- 
sure and pain. Experience and reason imiting to prove 
that vice produces pain and virtue pleasure, virtue was to 
be cultivated and vice eschewed. 

The philosopher ranked the pleasures and pains of the 
body considerably below those of the mind. Physical 
pleasure and pain are momentary, soon over and for- 
gotten; but mental joy or sufifering are connected with 
memory, hope and fear, embracing the past and the future 
as well as the present, and are therefore incomparably 
greater. 

Epicurus divided his philosophy into three parts: — 
CaTwnics^ which treated of the means by which all know- 
ledge was to be obtained, and of the conditions or criteria 
of truth, which he considered our sensations, ideas or 
imagination, and affections to be; Physics, in which he 
treated of the universe, on which subject his opinions 
coincided with those of Democritus ; and Ethics, in which 
he expounded his doctrines of vice and virtue and their 
bearing upon the Epicurean goal — ^human and earthly 
happiness. 

He seeme4 to reject the idea of the One Eternal in toto. 
He accepted gods and goddesses with important reserva- 
tions. While he granted that there was a race of superior 
beings somewhere in the universe that was worthy of 
homage, he denied that the " gods " had anything to do 
with the weal or woe of humanity. 

The direct influence of Socrates shines through the 
seeming novelties of Epicurus. 

Socrates, the greatest and most determined antagonist 
of all that was vague and wide of the mark, had been the 
one to bring down philosophy, that was, as it were, calmly 
floating about in the heavens like a huge balloon, to 
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earth, which he considered its proper sphere. Epicurus 
is nothing, if not of the earth, earthy. 

Socrates was positive or dogmatic only when Ethics or 
the science of morality was in question. Epicurus took 
refuge in morals, seemingly in the forlorn hope that in 
Ethics there might be cunningly hidden somewhere the 
key to the great problem. Human Existence. 

That the key to any mystery can be found by minds 
enjoying tranquillity — the state which was the ideal state 
to be struggled for by the Epicureans, who would doubt- 
less have been horrified had the profane termed it "apathy" 
— is a question. The prologue to eflfort is restlessness; 
and rest belongs to ends, to conclusions — does not lead to 
anything else. 

Therefore, praiseworthy as was the simple well-doing 
inculcated by Epicurus — whatever may have been its 
motive — ^the conclusion drawn from the records of this 
scheme of thought by Plutarch will be shared by most 
who investigate its history. Plutarch declared that among 
the Epicureans there had not been a single great man, nor 
had they among them produced one great action. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE STOICS. 

Afteb a course of "relaxation," as amusements and 
pastimes are termed, the mind welcomes work — effort 
on its own part — as the body heated by a hot sun wel- 
comes a plunge into the cool sea. 

After long residence among smiling fields, shady wood- 
lands with purling streamlets, and all the soothing sights 
and sounds of a rural plain — bold rocks, angry seas, in- 
accessible cliffs — all externals that are strong, powerful, 
and suggestive of Might, are a relief to the senses. 

A pleasing effect is produced in our thoughts when we 
turn from the dead, pleasant level of Epicureanism to 
scan the frowning, repellent heights of Stoicism. 

To find the well-spring of Stoicism we must glance 
back first to the melancholy and mankind-hating Hera- 
clitus, then to the Megarics, the followers of the friend 
and pupil of Socrates, Euclid. 

Stilpo, the reformed " man of pleasure," had influenced 
the actual founder of Stoicism, Zeno, when in early youth 
he attended his severe, but eloquent, lectures. 

Before entering upon the history of the principal Stoics, 
it will be as well to understand their principal opinions. 

These were directly in opposition to those of the Epicu- 
reans. The Epicureans admitted Virtue as the means to 
their chief end, Happiness. The Stoics considered Virtue 
as the target at which their lives were continually to aim. 
Morality and Science to them were as one. 

The Stoics, although no more friendly with the " Peri- 
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patetics," or followers of Aristotle, than any one philo- 
sophical sect has been with any other since Thales, 
agreed with them in declaring that the first principle of 
human nature is Self-love, or, more mildly speaking, Self- 
preservation. 

This they consider to be bom with the infant. When 
the infant winks and blinks in a strong light, or screams 
when it is hungry or uncomfortable, the Stoics do not 
consider these spasmodic efforts as a natural result of 
impressions upon the sensitive nervous system of ' the 
human young, but as an "appetite" to "remain in the 
condition in which they are," which is part of themselves. 

The first office {offidum, a word with a larger sense than 
the word Duty) of Man is, they hold, to keep himself in 
the State of Nature. 

The question arises, what did they mean by " State of 
Nature " — one savage, one civilised, one free, or one con- 
strained by existing laws and customs ? 

Study of the various enunciations of the line of celebrated 
Stoical teachers shows that they recognised two " sorts " 
of Nature. Nature collectively— in the organised and 
orderly system of the universe; and Nature individually 
— ^the nature of this or that human being, or animal, or 
fish, or plant, &c. 

Some of the Stoics thought that Man in his life ought 
to imitate the Universal Nature ; an imitation which would 
naturally result in his placing Self, and the suggestions of 
Self, aside, and considering the general welfare first. 

Others considered that Man was to model his conduct 
according to the nature peculiar to mankind in general ; a 
method which would lead to a lower system of morals 
than the above. 

How Man ought to direct his life, was one of the prin- 
cipal objects of the system. 

It remains to glance at their peculiar tenets. 

They acknowledged a Deity, a Creator. He had con- 
trived the universe by means of a series of causes, the 
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links of a chain, each link of which was absolutely 
necessary to the remainder. But they denied that this 
Creator was Almighty. There was a law that ruled even 
Himself, and this law was Necessity. He could not 
avoid making the universe exactly as it is, nor, after the 
manufacture, could He by "one jot or one tittle" alter 
what was made. 

In this some writers declare that the Stoics were fol- 
lowed by the Essenes, a Jewish sect that lived in com- 
muiiity (to whom St. John the Baptist is by some con- 
sidered to have belonged). 

These were the practical introducers of the great doctrine 
of Predestination or Free-will, the next great question 
which occupied the attention of the Stoics. 

Free-will had already been denied by Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and Epicurus, who considered that the tendency 
of a man's will depended upon a chain of causes. Thus 
the man was able by forethought to anticipate and interfere 
with the causes, but he had no actual motive Will under 
his immediate control. 

Predestination, or the arrangement of life by causes, 
the Stoics called " Fate." As they were doubtful of the 
immortality of the soul, and declared the Creator to be as 
much a slave of Necessity as His subjects, their " Fate " 
bore but little likeness to the Christian doctrine of Pre- 
destinatioD. 

But whatever might be the decrees of Fate, Virtue was 
possible to all ; that Virtue or Wisdom which they wor- 
shipped with a greedy, jealous ardour, a passion that led 
to their assuming great qualities by their manner and 
mode of life, when they found it impossible to force the 
actual existence of these virtues in their constitutions; 
which led to their trying to outvie each other in severity 
of life, and in the assumption of immovability even in the 
midst of torture. 

With regard to dogma, they could hardly invent any 
new division of philosophical study. But they classified 
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Virtue as ethical, logical, and physical, likening the subject 
to an egg, of which Logic was the shell, Ethics the white, 
and Physics the yolk. 

The Stoic school flourished for about five hundred years. 
Eight professors tempered or augmented its doctrines from 
the Athenian chair, but perhaps its influence was more 
fully felt in Eome, where the Stoics were not only per- 
mitted but encouraged under the clement government of 
Antoninus, in the second Christian century. With the 
last of the Antonines Stoicism may be said to have been 
extinguished. 

The Stoics derived their name from the Stoa (porch or 
portico), where they met to study, converse, and to give or 
hear lectures. 

By the distinctive term " Portions " (Latin) or " Stoa " 
(Greek) being used, it may be considered that their place 
of meeting was simply a portico, — one of those walks bor- 
dered by columns supporting a roof, which were established 
at Athens, and copied, as was all clever innovation that 
arose in Athens, by Eome. 

The first Stoic, the real founder of the sect, was Zeno, 
after whom, before the coinage of the title of Stoic, his 
disciples were called " Zenonians." 

He was born in Citium (now Chitti), a town in Cyprus, 
about 350 B.O. He was brought up to his father's busi- 
ness, which was that of a merchant trading with other 
countries, but his real vocation was determined, it is said, 
by some books written by minor Socratians which his 
father bought during one of his visits to Athens and 
brought home as a curiosity. The lad read them, and 
something within him responded to the strange, deep 
utterances. Zeno knew that he also was a philosopher. 

He went to Athens and heard, and was influenced by, 
Stilpo, although he was already the pupil of the Cynic 
Crates. 

Stilpo the Cyrenaic furnished the foundation for his 
philosophical opinions. Crates the Cynic hardened them 
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with his own exclusive adamantine teaching. But neither 
completely satisfied Zeno (who was then, according to some 
biographers, twenty-two years of age, according to others, 
thirty). He felt there was something greater than the 
Megarian ideas, and he was soon disgusted with the 
meagre notions and low human standard of the Cynics. 

He was before long a student at the Academy, then 
under the guardianship of Polemon. 

Polemon (or Polemo) was one of the most distinguished 
converts to !^latonism. Clever, but reckless, he had 
abandoned 'himself from early youth to a career of 
pleasure. Once, when reeling back to the town after 
some debauch in the suburbs, a drunken caprice led him 
into the Academy, where Xenocrates happened, strangely 
enough, to be giving a lecture on intemperance. Polemon 
listened — the calm earnestness of teacher and pupils 
sobered him. He went away conquered. From that 
moment till his death, he drank nothing but pure water; 
and so impressed was he by the extraordinary power that 
had wrought such a change in his feelings, that he be- 
came first the most ardent and imtiring student under 
Xenocrates, and afterwards the elected head of the great 
school. 

This was the man who had most influence over the 
mind of Zeno, although he could not eradicate the opinions 
which had already taken root therein. 

Zeno was obstinate. His very obstinacy is proved by 
his position in the history of Philosophy, which is that of a 
determined inculcator of the Stoical doctrines, rather than 
their expounder. He determined ; his followers developed. 

Certain opinions were peculiarly dear to him, such as 
this — that Man should be sufficient for himself, should 
find enough in his mind to satisfy him, without admitting 
externals into his scheme. Thus Plato's representation of 
Man as a purely political being — an idea elaborated to 
its utmost extreme in the " Eepublic " — was so hateful 
to Zeno that he exerted himself to produce a refutation 
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which should assert his conviction that Man was planned 
to be a creature of solitary dignity, an actual unit. 

Zeno died an old man, about 263 B.C. He was suc^ 
ceeded by Cleanthes. 

Cleanthes lived to a great age, being bom about 3CX) B.O. 
He fed the Stoical influence more by his example than by 
his mental powers, which were less than his physical. In 
youth he had been a well-known athlete. Afterwards, 
being poor, we hear of him earning his living by work- 
ing as water-carrier to a gardener during the night, that 
he might devote himself to the study of philosophy by 
day. Such a man could not fail to be appreciated by 
Zeno, who recognised in this utter disregard of comfort a 
very living prop for his school The Emperor Claudius II. 
of Eome had such veneration for this renowned Stoic that 
he had a statue erected to him at Assos (a sea-coast town 
of Lycia) after his victories over the Scythians (a.d. 268), 
Cleanthes wrote, but of the many works attributed to him 
but a fragment remains, a Hymn to Jupiter. 

Chry&ippas, who succeeded Cleanthes, was very different 
to his predecessor. He was bom in Soli, a town of the 
coast-province of Asia Minor, Cilicia, in the year 280 b.o. 
His father, Apollonius, was a well-to-do man; but what- 
ever fortune thereby accrued to the young Chrysippus 
soon departed on the wings of Pleasure. 

Not that Chrysippus was of an idle disposition, however 
he may have yielded to the temptations of youth. The 
industrious habits for which he was noted among his com- 
peers were constitutional, for his nurse related that as a 
boy he would write at the rate of five hundred lines a day. 
After his money was spent he went to Cleanthes at Athens, 
and studied in the " Porch " with the view of becoming a 
Stoic. So diligent was he that all respected him, and he 
was deemed worthiest to succeed Cleanthes as commander- 
in-chief of the order. 

His peculiar gift was the power to reason closely and to 
the point. He was a bom Logician. So powerful was this 
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natural tendency, argument with him was such a passion, 
that he would assume two opposite propositions and defend 
them simultaneously (a method of the Platonian Socrates) 
— ^a proceeding which, as a biographer states, " exposed him 
to the attacks of his enemies." 

The ' Sorites ' — (from the Greek awpelrri^, " a heap ") — 
which is, in point of fact, a heap of propositions treated 
syllogistically — was freely used by Chrysippus. Some 
have attributed its invention to him, but the probability- 
is that the development of the original proposition of 
Eubulides, — the celebrated Megaric and antagonist of 
Aristotle, — is his, and that the invention is Eubulides' 
alone. 

So great a "dialectician," or logical disputant, was 
Chrysippus, that certain admirers said of him, that "if 
the gods had a system of logic, it would be his," and that 
" if any one coidd rivet the Stoics in time, it would be 
Chrysippus." 

Whatever heresies or loose opinions obtained among 
the Stoics, he conclusively destroyed. Under his guid- 
ance the Stoical form of thought was defined and deter- 
mined. When he died, at seventy odd years of age 
(B.C. 267), the Stoics lost their very mainspring. 

The next celebrated leader of the Stoics was Zerio 
of Tarsus; but he is dismissed by biographers with a 
word, as having added or developed no tenet of import- 
ance to the school. 

Another was Diogenes, a native of Babylon. Of this 
Diogenes the only reliable tradition is that he was sent 
as a co-ambassador to Bome with Carneades, the founder 
of the " New Academy," and Critolaus, the Aristotelian, 
in the year 155 B.a Of this three-headed philosophi- 
cal embassy, Diogenes was as much appreciated by the 
Eomans as his companions. 

After the Stoics had been further brought to the front 
by Antipater of Tarsus, — a philosopher, who, whatever 
may have been his merit, signally failed to " make a noise 
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in the world," — the mantle of virtual leader fell upon 
the shoulders of a man who was born in the "Isle of 
Eoses," in the Carpathian Sea — the island which is 
familiarised to us by that celebrated brazen image of 
Apollo, 105 feet high, called Colossus — viz., the island of 
Bhodes. 

Ehodes had struggled bravely from the very beginning to 
maintain its independence, and the well-known spirit of 
its inhabitants was exemplified in the Stoic philosopher, 
Fanastius. 

Pansetius studied at Athens, but would not accept a 
citizenship. He was a Bhodian, and intended to remain so. 

Despised as sentiment was by the Stoics, the sentiment 
of patriotism was strong in Pansetius. He went to Eome, 
and found favour with Scipio Africanus the Younger, 

Scipio, the magnificent conqueror, had a contemplative 
mind, to which he owed some portion of his singular 
power over his people ; for while he was peacefully medi- 
tating, as was his wont, for several hours daily in the 
Capitol, — the people thought he was " communing with 
the gods." 

His great friend and companion, Laelius, the gifted, 
gentle, and modest statesman, had a like tendency, and 
when Pansetius came to Eome the two became his pupils. 

The influence Pansetius speedily obtained over the 
minds of the friends he used for his beloved country. By 
his agency, Ehodes, which was to a certain extent a 
dependency of Eome, obtained immunities and indul- 
gences that largely contributed to the after-prosperity of 
the island. 

We are told but little more of Pansetius than that he 
wrote a treatise on the duties of man, which was highly 
praised by Cicero. It was perhaps this work which 
most completely showed the real position of Pansetius, 
who may be practically considered the establisher of 
Stoicism among the Bomans. Cicero, who openly de- 
clares his veneration for and indebtedness to Pansetius, 
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states that this treatise was divided into three parts. The 
first treated of honesty and dishonesty ; the second, of the 
useful and the disadvantageous ; the third, of the useful 
when opposed to the honest. Throughout, the temperate 
balance of the writer's mind was to be felt ; that keen 
sense of strict justice which led him to reject the false 
and faulty points of the philosophy he had adopted, and 
which indeed made him more a Stoical Platonist than a 
Stoic pure and simple. 

Pansetius is supposed to have died about a hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. He was succeeded by 
his pupil, PosidoniiLS. 

The name of Posidonius has an increased importance 
because he is virtually the last of the Stoical philosophers 
before the Christian era. He was a true Stoic. No Pla- 
tonic influence softened his sternness. Though bom in 
Apameia, in Syria, he lived in Bhodes, and removed to 
Rome late in life, in the year 5 1 (or 52) B.c. 

This was the date of an important crisis in Boman 
history. Caesar had conquered Gaul a few years before, 
and had divided his newly arranged empire between him- 
self, Pompey, and Crassus ; and this was the first three- 
headed Power, called by modern historians the "First 
Triumvirate." 

Pompey — the conqueror of Asia, and although the 
heathen profaner of Jewish temples, universally acknow- 
ledged as one of the least overbearing of known heroes — 
was becoming restive. Caesar had bound him to him by 
a domestic tie, for Pompey was his son-in-law. But 
Julia, Caesar's daughter and Pompey's wife, died compara- 
tively soon after the marriage, and her death was the 
signal for a rupture between the two men ; for war, and 
for the establishment of Pompey as head of the Bepublic, 
Civil wars raged fast and furious. Governments were 
set up and knocked down as if they were nine-pins. Men's 
passions and ambitions were at a white heat, and seemed 
to scorch and wither their surroundings ; and in the midst 
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of the noise and tumult, the old man, the Stoic Posidonius, 
stood unmoved as a very cold granite pillar, and taught ; 
the success attending his teachings being largely aided by 
the admiration excited ^)y his stern impassibility. 

There can be little doubt that Rome lay metaphorically 
at his feet, as a chessboard ; and that although his very 
immovability was against his. taking an active part in 
political affairs, or doing more than critically watch the 
game, he used his influence in the cause of virtue when- 
ever and wherever he could. 

We read of Pompey having visited him ; of Cicero, the 
renowned writer, but vacillating patriot, proudly owning 
his friendship; and of Gato, the great Eoman Stoic, being 
his pupil and adherent. 

Cato was of nearly the same age as Posidonius. He 
was the great-grandson of the first great Cato, of military 
renown, and had been a pupil of the Stoic Antipater. He 
was early chosen priest of Apollo, and it was this that led 
him, naturally thoughtful and well-balanced as he mentally 
was, to seek a teacher of Morality whose counsel should 
aid him in preparing himself for so high a position. 
Antipater succeeded in making a great Stoic, if he failed 
in being a great Stoic himself ; for Cato went to extremes. 
He utterly disregarded comfort. Severe in his judgments 
upon human nature in general, he was cruelly harsh to 
himself. Purified by a strict life and a calm endurance of 
pain, mental and physical, — which he declared to be a 
good rather than an evil, — the ambition which seemed the 
leading principle of the great men of his time, Csesar and 
Pompey, disgusted him, and he watched their proceedings 
with suspicion. 

Cicero, the friend of the Stoics, he respected, and alluded 
to as the " Father of his Fatherland." 

Cato was a determined extirpator of abuses, therefore in 
the various offices that he held, such as praetor, commander 
of troops, &c., he became as unpopular as reformers of 
abuses usually are. 
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His death came about during the African war. He had 
refused the command of the army; but when Scipio, whom 
he had joined after he heard the news of Pompey's death 
on the African coast, met with defeat, he fortified himself 
in Utica. (Utica was a great city on the same bay as 
Carthage, which, after Carthage had been destroyed by 
the Romans in the third Punic War, B.C. 146, became the 
metropolis of the newly-annexed Eoman province in 
Africa.) Cato's object in doing this was not to defend 
himself ; it was to die. 

This was the man who had so closely carried out his pro- 
fession of absolute indifference to the external conditions 
of human life, that when his friend Hortensius proclaimed 
a fancy for Cato's wife Martia, — ^whom he declared to 
be the woman he should wish for as the mother of his 
children, — Cato gave her up to Hortensius, taking her back 
when he died. 

For this act he obtained the derision of the Eomans. 
But Cato heeded their blame as little as their praise. 
Life had been a hard school, with rules he had self-im- 
posed and faithfully followed; and when he heard that Caesar 
was advancing to claim Utica, the only spot in Africa 
still unyielded to him, Cato retired to his chamber and 
committed suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 

Suicide was justified by many among the Stoics. But 
the immortality of the soul was somewhat of an undecided 
question; many believing that the soul perished at the 
death of the body, some assigning it a longer life, and 
others mystically announcing a semi-Pantheistic idea, 
that the part of the soul appertaining to the Deity might 
reasonably lay claim to an eternal existence. 

Before Cato stabbed himself, he lay down and read 
Socrates' beautiful treatise on the immortality of the soul 
contained in Plato's " Phaedo." That he passed over, or 
was unimpressed by, the convincing arguments against 
suicide used by Socrates in that same dialogue, is proved 
by the act committed inmiediately after. 
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What Posidonius, if then still living, thought of Cato's 
end, is as uncertain, and, in point of fact, unknown, as the 
date or manner of Posidonius' death. 

The principal records of Posidonius relate more to his 
writings than his life. He wrote on many scientific sub- 
jects; on geography, history, and astronomy, besides on 
the subject of philosophy. From his historical works 
Plutarch gathered much information for the composition 
of his famous "Lives." Posidonius was doubtless the 
originator of the movement which led Caesar to alter the 
calendar in the year 46 b.o. (called the year of confusion), 
and, — ^with the aid of Sosigenes, the celebrated Egyptian 
mathematician, — to establish a new arrangement of months 
and years. 

With Posidonius and Cato the record of the Stoics 
of this era ends. Their desperate calm, their desperate 
apathy, cannot fail to excite regret in all who study their 
stony livea. For their calm and apathy are alike suggestive 
of despair, of utter hopelessness to find what Is ; or that 
when found, that the Existing, — ^in other words, the 
Eternal, — ^is the Good. But it is impossible not to admire 
their management of self ; a self-denial which was not 
propagated alone for the time in which they lived, but 
whose effects we shall meet again later on in far more 
solemn moments than these. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE NEW ACADEMY— CONCLUSION. 

The last record of Greek philosophy before the birth of 
Christ is the record of the progress of the school origi- 
nated by Plato, — the " Academy." 

For some time after Plato's death the tenets of the 
school remained unaltered. During the reigns of Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates, Crantor, Polemo, and Crates, no mind 
had governed with sufficient originality to strike out 
afresh upon a new road. 

But Crantor, himself a faithful disciple of his master, 
was unwittingly the occasion of unfaithfulness to the 
Platonic doctrines. 

Crantor was a native of Soli, in Cilicia. He studied 
under Xenocrates in Athens, and was intimate with 
Polemo and the staunch supporters of Platonic doctrine. 
Had he been told that he would be the unconscious in- 
stigator of the movement against the only "Academy" 
then known, and the equally unconscious indicator of 
another, he would have been horrified. But such was 
the fact. 

Crantor thought and wrote voluminously. Diogenes 
Laertius states that he left thirty thousand lines of com- 
mentaries upon moral subjects. That these must have 
existed close upon the Christian era is proved by the 
remark of the poet Horace (whose philosophy was Epi- 
curean, and who died in the year 8 B.C.), that " Crantor was 
equal to Chrysippus in ability, and that his works were 
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being greatly read in Eome." Grantor wrote a treatise, 
which Plato would have approved, " On Grief," which was 
imitated by Cicero in his third book of " Tusculan Dis- 
putations/' as well as sincerely admired by him, — and 
which was declared by Pansetius to be a " golden work, 
which deserved to be learnt by heart, word for word." 
He wrote commentaries on Plato's works ; poems, faithful 
to the Platonic ideas, which were sealed up and placed in 
the Temple of Athens in Soli, — ^poems which earned him 
the title from Theatetus of " Friend of the Muses ; " and, 
after all this, he may be called the Founder of Scepticism 
in the School of Plato. 

For he had a pupil whom he loved, in whose talents he 
believed, and to whom he bequeathed his fortune of ten 
talents, and this pupil was ArcesUaus. 

Arcesilaus was bom in Eolia, in Asia Minor. The city 
which claims him as a citizen is Pitane or Pitana, — which 
was known for its patent for making bricks so elastic 
and buoyant that they would float in water. He was 
bom B.C. 316; and his father, Leathes (or Scythes), in- 
trusted his early education to Autolycus, a weU-known 
mathematician. During his boyhood his sharp wit and 
reasoning power attracted the attention of his tutors and 
friends ; and at the expressed wish of his brother, Moireas, 
he went to Athens and became the pupil of Theophrastus, 
and of the master who afterwards so dearly loved him, — 
Grantor. 

During Grantor's life, — although Arcesilaus seemed to 
show an unsatisfied restlessness which led him to hear 
the lecturers heading the various philosophical schools 
then co-existing in Athens, — ^he seems to have been suffi- 
ciently under the influence of the faithful Platonist to 
outwardly adhere to Platonism, pure and simple. 

But no sooner was Grantor dead than he declared his 
separation from the Academy, and his general antagon- 
ism to the Platonic doctrines as then interpreted, as well 
as to the Stoics, the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, and the 
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general dissenters who were classed under the head of 
Sceptics. 

Yet he called himself a Platonist 

He accepted the Platonic doctrines in their widest 
sense, but he emphatically declared against the wonder- 
ful hidden meanings — those " esoteric " doctrines which dis- 
ciples after the death of Plato had found in the writings 
of their master. 

He continued an Academician, but altered the system 
so far as to separate his followers from the followers of 
Polemo and Crates, and to establish his claim as founder 
of what was called by historians " the Middle Academy." 

It would seem that the general atmosphere of hopeless- 
ness, — of Doubt, — was infecting even the brilliant and 
genial mind of this fascinating philosopher, whose ami- 
ability and sympathetic temperament were so irresis- 
tible that to see him was to love him. So winning was 
his manner, so irreproachable his behaviour, alike to 
enemies and friends, that it was impossible to be angry 
with him. Thus, although he separated himself men- 
tally from his colleagues, there are no records of the 
furious quarrels between the original Academy and the new 
branch that might reasonably be expected. Polemo and 
Crates, the last two original Academical philosophers of 
the era, may have grieved over their old friend's desertion, 
and may have striven to win him back, but they seem 
neither to have reviled nor to have hated him, 

Arcesilaus, whose opinions are chiefly to be gathered 
from the records of Cicero, Sextus, and others (the fourth 
book of Cicero's " Academic Questions " containing a re- 
markable exposition of the doctrines of Arcesilaus and 
the corresponding objections of some of his antagonists), 
appears to have seized upon the negative side of both 
Plato and Aristotle. 

He adhered to Plato's notion that Sense was untrust- 
worthy, and that, therefore, the mind of man, influenced 
through the senses, was no test of Truth or of Falsehood ; 
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and, with Aristotle, he entirely rejected the theory of pre- 
existing ideas in the human mind. Denying both these 
opposite suggestions, he reduced the mental power of 
mankind to a very low — ^indeed, to a hopeless standard ; 
for to deny all certainty whatever to the mind of man is 
to bring him to a level below that of the animals, who at 
least possess powerful instincts. Such opinions would 
naturally lead to a course of despairing and rebellious 
conduct. Yet the wise Stoic, Cleanthes, said of Arcesilaus, 
that " if he loosened the ties of morality by his words, he 
knit them again by his example ; " — high praise from such 
a quarter. 

The geniality and open-handedness of the founder of the 
Middle Academy led to his gaining the reputation of a 
free-liver. In our own time, men less distinguished than 
he who are prompt and lavish in their aid to the suffer- 
ing and the sick, are generally supposed to owe their 
generosity to their recklessness of life. But in record- 
ing these reports of Arcesilaus, biographers discredit 
them. 

Arcesilaus was succeeded by Lacydes or Lacidas, B.o. 
241. Lacidas is chiefly interesting as being a favourite 
of Attains the First, king of the young empire of Perga- 
mus, which was eventually left to the Romans by a child- 
less monarch. Pergamus is philosophically interesting 
because of the literary taste of its various monarchs, who 
founded a library in the capital (Pergamus, now called 
Pergamo), which contained no less than 200,ocx) volumes ; 
and because it was in Pergamus that parchment was first 
invented and made use of, Ptolemy of Egypt having for- 
bidden the exportation of papyrus from his kingdom. 

Attains gave Lacidas a garden for his philosophical 
pursuits ; and in this garden Lacidas seems to have fol- 
lowed his master's depreciation of the human mind to 
its bitter end. For we hear of his extolling animal nature 
to such a height that he practically illustrated his tenets 

by giving a favourite goose a magnificent funeral ; and in 

N 
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utter hopelessness he drank himself to death, — an end 
which should be a wholesome lesson to the adopters of 
the negative as a living entity. 

Arcesilaus and Lacidas seem to stand in the same re- 
lation to the "Middle or second Academy," — the first 
adulterated School of Plato, — as do Cameades and Clito- 
machtcs to the " New Academy," or second variation on 
the Platonic themes. 

Cameades, who is called the Founder of the School of 
Thought named the " New Academy," was born in Gyrene 
about 213 or 214 B.c. 

His philosophical teachers were the sceptical Middle 
Academicians and the discouraging Stoics, — Hegesinus 
(third leader of the Academy after Arcesilaus) and Dio- 
genes (the Stoic) being those who may be said to have 
influenced him most. 

The mind of Cameades was both acute and deep. 
Swift to detect weak points, he soon rejected the Stoical 
assertions and clung to the Academical doubts. At least 
these were capable of logical defence. 

He read the works of the Stoic Chrysippus, and at 
once exerted aU his mental power to refute them. Be- 
sides being a natural logician, his style was brilliantly 
eloquent; therefore, his withering attacks upon the 
Stoical theory of knowledge injured the school to no 
small extent. 

Cameades may well be advanced as an instance of pure 
Atheism, against those who declare that no pure Atheist 
ever existed. Many philosophers — notably Democritus — 
showed the tendency to assume that the universe is most 
probably spontaneous, and that no need for a First Cause 
exists. This spontaneous universal self-existence is boldly 
declared for by Cameades, who attacked the idea of a 
God, and, in his depreciation of Nature and " things as 
they are," showed himself to be that which in our own 
time is called a Pessimist— one who is the exact opposite 
of the Optimist, who declares that " whatever is, is Good" 
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— one, indeed, who, hopelessly shaking his head, will only 
admit that " whatever is, is Bad." 

This mental despair of the great sceptic — whom all, 
whatever may be their opinions, should admire — was 
possibly owing to his great power of realisation. Doubt, 
which to others might have been like the shifting shadows 
of twilight, was to him an awful, actual Fact. 

One of the most dangerous and alarming suggestions in 
the whole history of Philosophy we owe to Cameades ; a 
suggestion which, the more it is thought about, the more 
scaring it becomes ; a suggestion that makes the human 
mind feel that if only some idea would arise that would 
be a valid refutation, jio gratitude, no joy would be too 
great. 

It is this — 

That we have no criterion that all externals are what 
our senses lead us to suppose they are. 

To take, for instance, our idea of a flower. Our eyes 
tell us it has a certain shape, also that which we call 
colour. Our smell tells us it has an odour. Our touch 
declares it to be fragile and without resisting power. We 
know the flower through four senses (for in this case 
hearing can scarcely be said to be employed), and our 
minds form an idea of the flower which is the result of 
these sensual impressions. 

But these sensual impressions are the result of four 
senses only. Are we to suppose four senses to be the 
whole senses possible to all creatures inhabiting the 
universe ? Is it impossible that there may be creatures 
with forty senses or four hundred ? What image would 
be suggested to them by the contemplation of the flower 
by the forty or four hundred senses ? 

Supposing the forty or four hundred possible, would 
the idea of the flower suggested by these, or the idea of 
the flower suggested by the poor human and modest four, 
be the correct one ? 

Is it not more probable that the ideas suggested by 
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sense (the only ideas we can lay claim to) are so partial 
as to give no conception of reality or truth whatever ? 

Is it not more probable that what an object, such as 
the flower in question really is, is impossible to us ? 

Poor, vain, human nature caoinot bear to think itself so 
small, so impotent, that Truth is impossible to it. Such 
a suggestion is so bitter, so crushing, that minds like that 
of the bold, deep Carneades find but few followers. 

No wonder that Carneades, embittered by the conviction 
of his extremely partial and relative mental powers, should 
refute the idea of a Deity, and enter the lists against the 
system of the universe being a good one. Could he have 
been dipped in a well of humility, his enormous reasoning 
power might have led many of his fellow-creatures to a 
just estimation of themselves which would have generated 
a lasting content. 

• ••••■. 

Carneades was one of the three ambassadors sent by 
Athens to Rome, B.C. 156 (some say 145, some 150), the 
others being the Stoic Diogenes — ^his former master — and 
Critolaus, the faithful follower of Aristotla 

These three philosophers, so different in all ways, were 
very successful, — Carneades, the passionate orator, perhaps 
influencing his crowd of hearers more intensely than the 
exact and fluent Diogenes, or the calm and lofty Critolaus. 

But Cato " the Censor" — (the great-grandfather of the 
celebrated Stoic of the same name, already alluded to) — 
Cato, the stem, simple Roman, the sworn enemy of phy- 
sical luxury and self-indulgence, and of mental license, 
heard Carneades with horror. Cato had an idea that 
when once Rome was infected with the "thought run 
riot," as well as with the fine art of sensuality of Athens, 
her sons would lose their valour both of mind and body, 
and when he saw the eSect produced by Carneades upon 
his audience, action quickly followed thought. 

Cato spoke convincingly to the Senate, and Carneades 
was sent back to Athens. 
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The slave of a passion for mental toil, he thought, read, 
and wrote till age drifted him into senility, and he died, 
according to Cicero, at the age of ninety, in the year 1 29 B.C. 
^according to other biographers, at the age of eighty-five. 

Before the last page is turned of the record of the 
numbness that was creeping over the philosophical world 
— ^the darkness that is greatest before dawn — ^we must 
glance at Cameades' pupil and successor, Gleitomachus 
or Clitomachus. 

He was Cameades' faithful pupiL Of Carthaginian 
origin, his philosophical bent had led him to Athens, 
where he abandoned study under the Stoics and Peri- 
patetics to attach himself to the Founder of the New 
Academy. 

He is worthy of mention, for he faithfully inter- 
preted and cleared up all that -was doubtful and obscure 
in the writings of his master. He himself wrote 400 
philosophical and other treatises, those remaining being on 
" suspension of judgment " (a favourite theme with Came- 
ades), and an " account of various philosophical sects." 
• • • • ' • • • 

With these, the Story of Ancient Greek Philosophy — 
in reality the Prologue to the History of Thought in the 
Christian Era — ends. 

We have scanned part of the long line of grave shadows 
in the gallery of Time. From what we have learnt of 
these, we can faintly imagine what we shall find, later on, 
when we glance at great Minds who, unlike Plato, had 
discoveries in all sciences for their basis, their starting- 
point. 

These great Minds in later centuries have perhaps 
accomplished more important work, but their efforts are 
less to be admired than the efforts of these, the beginners, 
for the very fact that they were beginners. 

To understand what they really did for Thought in 
Time, we must first remember what the Human Mind — 
or that which animates us — is. 
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It — whatever it may be — is, with regard to the XTniveTse, 
or all that is not It, exactly what human beings would 
be with regard to this world, if they were bom without 
the powers of seeing, hearing, and touch, without that 
part of the nervous system which receives and carries im- 
pressions to the brain. 

Such beings would be conscious and would move. But 
their whole experience of externals would be that some- 
thing outside themselves knocked up against them and 
limited their movements. 

The Mind, Soul, — or that which animates us, — has 
motive power, but has no means of communication with 
other life, receives no impressions from other Life. It is 
alone, conscious, in the Dark. It knows it'is a Self, because 
it comes in contact with Powers that are not itself. It 
blunders feebly against other Powers that limit the action 
of its own Power, just as the supposititious human body, 
without sight, hearing, and touch, would blunder against 
Matter in its various shapes and forms in the world. 

And it has no further means of ascertaining what it is, 
and what the powers it stumbles against are, than would 
the human being without senses have of knowing what it 
or external objects were like. 

These struggles, these steady gropings of the blind, 
deaf, mute, numb soul in eternity are unmistakably the 
grandest and most glorious in those who "began them. It 
costs more to strike out a new path than to follow the 

footsteps of others. 

. • ..... 

After recognismg the imprisonment in flesh of the 
power which Thinks, of that, indeed, which we call the 
Soul, — a power which was actually similar in the case of 
the philosophers as in our own, — ^we have next to re- 
member what it was these philosophers intended their 
souls or minds to do. 

They intended them to think Eternal Thought. They 
intended them to grasp Eternal Law. 
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A bold intention. 

And the effect of this intention, — baffled by the Finite 
as they were at each step, at each effort, — ^is immense. 

They grasped an infinite Truth, — the One. 

They saw that the Eternal is simple with a simpUcity 
we cannot imagine, much less describe ; and that the 
Finite, material, — in fact, all connected with the material 
universe and ourselves, — ^humanity, — is complicated, — a 
very multiplicity of" complications, and the negative or 
opposite of the Simple. 

They would, indeed, have read the sum total of their 
discovery in the texts — "Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven ; " " Out of . the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength ; " for the absolute blankness 
indispensable to a Simple Thought cannot be found in a 
mature mind upon which human impressions are printed. 

The fresh mind of infancy might conceive an eternal 
Thought, had it the intellect which is formed by those 
very impressions whose absence makes it a fresh, simple 
power. 

The freshness of mind would be the flint, but the 
formed intellect would have to be the steel, before a 
simple, eternal spark of Thought could be struck out. * 

And while the intellect is being slowly and laboriously 
formed by millions upon miUions of impressions or 
experiences, the simple state of the mind is being simul- 
taneously destroyed by those very same impressions or 
experiences. 

To retain the simplicity of the human mind, you must 
shut away its possessor from intercourse with the outside 
world. But then the simplicity degenerates into that of 
a beast or an idiot. 

Finding that simplicity of mind cannot co-exist with 
formed intelligence, the substitute is that steady shutting 
away of the senses, that firm repression of memory, ima- 
gination, and reflection, which is called " abstraction " or 
" contemplation." 
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This was the state in which Thales was when he fell 
into a ditch ; — the state of Socrates when he stood from 
sunset till sunrise without moving or noticing what passed 
around him, — ^the state his friends called his " trances." 

But abstraction is not simplicity. Simplicity could 
grasp easily, at once, the Thoughts which abstraction, 
after it has made huge and violent e£forts, faintly feels 
must exist, somewhere. 

The first moment of human consciousness is only too 
truly the first veil drawn between the human mind and 
Eternity, and each succeeding moment brings another, 
till the multitudinous screens constitute an impenetrable 
darkness. 

To see what this darkness really is, we have merely to 
think what a philosopher must have experienced when 
attempting to attain " abstraction." Suppose him under 
the most favourable circumstances, — ^in a desert, if you 
will, all sounds of human or animal life absent. He 
would hear his pulses beat. This sound would suggest 
recollections of when he heard them beat before (an 
appeal to the memory), ideas of rhythm, fastness, slow- 
ness, health, disease, noise, quiet, &c., &c. (imagination), 
leading to emotions of annoyance or the like ; and lead- 
ing also to the efibrt of the will to repress memory, ima- 
gination, and emotion. 

Thus the absolute rest of the Will required for the 
state of Abstraction would be disturbed by the sense of 
Hearing, 

Not wishing his sight to be claimed by the external 
world, he would shut his eyes, thereby shutting out all 
but the interior of his eyelids, which, so long as his brain 
was in the state of consciousness, would show him patterns 
and strange lights and colours which would open up 
another world to his memory and imagination, leading to 
a similar action of the will. 

The sense of touch would act similarly. But his dis- 
tractions would not only be those originated by the senses. 
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Memory and imagination would be active on their own 
account, overloaded as they always are with countless 
billions of records, and their own commentaries thereon. 

When we think of all that Thales had to hold away 
from him before he could see that the Everlasting was One, 
and what Pythagoras had to hide from his mind before it 
could ' conceive the importance of Number or the Circle, 
we shall begin to suspect how much we owe to these great, 
ever-to-be- venerated Greeks. 

• . • • • a • 

To a thoughtful mind the Circle should have a great 
attraction. It is simplicity of Form itself, and by its 
absoluteness it is the key to Geometry. It is the univer- 
sal Form, — of the huge globes revolving in the universe 
as weU as of the infinitesimal Atoms. It is One. The 
circular is the Universal law of motion, — ^Matter revolves 
in the Universe. 

Why should not the progress of thought be circular 
also ? To a certain extent we may say that it is. 

Start from a given point, a given basis (or premiss). 
Argue, reason, take your journey into Mental Space. At 
its end you will find yourself back again where you 
started ; your conclusion will simply be your given point 
with the added experience of your mental journey. 

This circular progress can be applied to the History of 
Ancient Philosophy. Thales started from the given point 
that the Eternal was One. Succeeding minds continued 
the mental journey, and the One of Thales seemed to 
them as they returned, and met the Idea again, to be 
another. But those who watch their experiences see 
that their minds travelled in a circle, and detect the great 
starting-point again and again, however seemingly altered 
the fact may be by the various experiences of the several 
minds. And in this very short and incomplete record we 
find ourselves again where we started — ^in the mystic 
gallery of Mind-Shadows. The shadows were there before 
we knew who and what they were ; they are there still, — 
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the same — ^but different to us, because now we know them, 
and that knowledge changes their appearance to us. 

Thus it is with All that Is, with Eternity. It is, as it 
was. Change is a manufacture of our own. We dress 
up the great SimpUcity, and forgetting that the disguise 
is of our own making, are frightened at it. 

Still, it is better to meddle with eternity in our poor 
silly way than to become Nothing ; and those who settle 
contentedly into a finite state, which is a mere phase, are 
Nothing — for the time being. The state of Nothing may 
be a state of rest; but the most cursory glance at the 
Universe shows us that motion is the great Law of 
Progress. 

Suffering may be the opposite of rest, but suffering is 
progress. Out of it came the lasting mental efforts in that 
portion of the world of thought in which the philosophers 
worked; and, as we reverently drop the curtain before 
their venerable forms, we may say, not only with grateful 
sympathy, but with truth, " These are they which came 
out of great tribulation." 
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Evil, mystery of, 13 ; Plato on, 117 

Exoteric teachings, 120 

Fate, Stoical idea of, 180 
Father of Philosophy, Thales, 3 
Father of Idealism, Plato as, 135 
First philosophers, i uq. 
Five Hundred, the, 71 
Folly, Socrates upon, 63 
Forerunners of Christian era, 164 
Freethinkers, fint three, 6 
Freewill and metempsychosis, 14; 

Stoics upon, 180 
Friendship, 49, 62 

Games, Isthmian, 102; Olympic, 51, 

112, 124; Nemean, 125 
Gardens, the (district of Athens), 153 
Garden, the, Epicurus' Academy, 

175; life of Epicureans in the, 

175, 176 
Gnomon, discovery of, 5. 
Gods, plurality of, questioned by 

Aristotle, 155 ; by Epicurus, 176 
Gk)od, the, Plato on, 116 
Good Shepherd, allusion by Plato, 

143 
Gorgias, 43, 97 ; Dialogue of Plato, 

138 
Gravitation, law of, 141 
Greece, invasion of, by Xerxes, 30 
Greek language, 135 
Grief, Grantor's treatise on, 191 
Grote (historian), 132 ; opinion of 

Plato s Dialogues, 135 
Gymnasium, 47, 58, 61 
Gymnastics, Plato's opinion of, 125 
Gymnosophists, 167 
Gyns9Conitis, 65, 66 



Heoel, 28 

Heraclitus, 25; philosophy of, 28; 

and the Stoics, 178 
Hermann, 132 
Hermes, 61, 65 
Hermias, 150 
Hermits, Hindu, 167 
Hermippus, 147 
HerpyUis, 156 
Hesiod and Homer, 18 
Hindu philosophers, 119, 132, 167 
Hipparchus, 113 

Hippias, Greater and Lesser, 138 
Hippothales, 61 

History (natural), Aristotle's, 153 
Holiness, Socrates upon, 63 
Homer and Hesiod, 18 ; birthplace 

of, 32; at Athens, 33; writings 

taught in schools, 105 
HomeomerisB, 34 
Horace (the poet). 190 
' Hortensius, Cato s treatment of his 

friend, 188 
Houses, Athenian and Pompeian, 65 
Hymettus, Mount, 46 

Ideas, Plato's doctrine of, 117, 149, 

160 ; Aristotle upon, 160 
Idealism, Plato as father of, 135 
Icesius, 99 
Iliad, 105 
Ilissus, the river, 50, 61, 64, 95, no, 

153 
Impiety, Socrates accused of, 73; 

Aristotle indicted for, 155 
India, belief in metempsychosis in, 

13 ; philosophy of, and Plato, in 
Inductive method, the, 158 
Infinite (term), when first used, 17 
Intelligence, see Nous 
Ion, Dialogue of Plato, 136 
Isocrates, 114, 147 
Isthmian games, 102 
Italian Society, 10, in, 116 

Jesus, Society of, compared with 

Italian Society, 10 
Jowett, Professor, 132 
Julia, wife of Pompey, 186 
Justice, Socrates upon, 63 

Kant, 119, 161 

** Know thyself," aphorism, $ 

Laches, 52, 63, 136 

Lacidas, 193 

LsbUus, 185 

Lais, 150 

LampsacuB, 35 ; Epicurus' Academy 

at, 17s 
Language, Plato on, 137 ; Aristotle's 

opinion of, 162 
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Lasihenia of Mantinea, ii8 

" Laughing Philosopher/* 25 

Lair of gravitatioD, 141 

Lairs of .Atlantis, 141 

Laws, Dialogue of PUto, 143 

Leibnitz, 13 

LencippuB, 30 

Lewes, G. H., his opinion of Hera- 
clitns, 29; and Sophists, 42; ao- 
coont of philosophies, 132 

Library of Alexandria, 92 

Livy (historian), 113 

Logic commenced by Zeno of Elea, 
21 ; Aristotle, 161 

Luther, 170 

Lybia, 94 

Lyceum, 61, 153 

Lycon, 73 

Lysanias, 76 

Lysias, 64 

Lysis, 61 

Maoi, 30, XXX 

Man, Plato's idea of, 117, 182 

Martia, Cato's behaviour to his wife, 

188 
Materialism, 167 
Mathematicians (school), 11 teq,, 16 

9eq. ; founder of, 16 
Medallion of Plato, 126 
Megara, rule of government, 80; 

Plato in, no 
Megarics, philosophical school of, 90 
Meletus, 73 
Menexenus, 62; Dialogue of Plato, 

139 
Meno, Dialogue of Plato, 136 

Metaphysics, Aristotle's, 162 

MetempBychosis, 12 «eg., 119 

Method, deductive, 4; subjective, 

the, 158 ; objective, the, 158 ; 

inductive, the, 158 
Mind, the human, 197 
Minerva, 22, 114 
Mithridates, 126 

Mitylene, Epicurus' school at, 175 
Moisture, first cause, 4 
Monads, Leibnity theory of, 32 
Munk, 132 
Mystery of evil and metempsychosis, 

13 

Natural history, Aristotle's, 153 
Nature, Greek embodiment of, 99 
Nearchus, or Demylus, and Zeno, 

23,24 
Necessity, Stoics upon, 180 

Negation, 171 

Neocles, 194 

Nicanor, 156 

Nicomachus, Aristotle's father, 145 ; 

his son, 156 



Niooitratas, 76 

Nous. 34, ZQ2 

Numoer, as first cause, 11 

Objectivb method, the, 158 
Observatories pyramids used as, xi , 
Observation in Aristotle's method, 

159 
Odyssey, X05 

Olives m Academy, 114 

Olympian games, 51, 112; Plato at 
the, 124 

Olympias, X53 

Olympus, Mount, 125 

One (or unit), Pythagoras' idea of, 
zi ; with regard to Pantheism, 
18; Parmenides' doctrine of, 20; 
Heraclitus' idea of, 28 ; Democri- 
tus upon the, 32 ; developed by 
Megarics, 91 ; Plato on the, 116, 
140; Aristotle upon the, 154; 
rejected by Epicurus, 176 

Optimist, T94 

Oracle of Delphi, 75 

Organon, 161 

Origen, belief in metempsychosis, 13 

Orpheus, pijest of, 98 

Pain, Socrates upon, 79 ; Epicurus' 
idea of, 176 

Palaestra, 47, 58, 105 

Pamphilus, 174 

Pansetius, 185 

Panathanssa, 22 

Pantheism, rise of, 18, 28 

Papyrus, 193 

Paralus, 76 

Parliament, women considered eli- 
gible for, 118 

Parmenides (the Eleatic), 19 ; and 
Zeno, 21 ; Dialogue of Plato, 142 

Patroolus, 68 

Pausanius, 126 

Pella, 146 

Peloponnesian war, 106 

Penaulum, law of, 164 

Peplus of Minerva, 22 

Pergamus, 193 

Pericles, 33, 35, 153 

Persia, Plato in, iii 

Peripatetics, 153 

Pessimist, 194 

Phaedo, 84, 136, 137 

Phasdrus, 63, 131 

Philibus, 141 

Philip, Prince, X46 • King, 153 

Phil(Uaus, 112 

Philosophers (first), shadows of, z 

Philosopher (word), 9 

Philosophers, (women), zo, 94, zz8 

Physiologists, or physicists, z-7; 
their school, 2z 
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Phynos, Ariatotle's, 153 ; Bpiounu', 
X76 

PirsBua, harbour of Athens, 77 

PudBtratui, 113, 153 

Plane-trees, 113, 153 

Plato and Pythagoras, 15 ; and 

• Qporates, 76, 90; as poet, xo6; 
' life, 105-128 ; personal appearance, 
Z07; second visit to iMonysias, 
X2i; to Olympic games^ 124; 
writings of, 129 ; translations 
from, 133 ; his style, 135 ; epithet 
for ibistotle, 149 ; me^od, 159 

Pleasure, Aristippus' idea of, 95; 
Epicurus on, 191 

Plutarch's Lives, 189 

Polemon, 182 

Politicus, or Statesman, 142 

PoUis, Z13 

Pompey, 186 

Pontus, 99 

Portrait of Plato, 127 

Poseidon, 141 

Posidonius, 186 

Potidsa, 50 

Poverty of Socrates, 96; of Antis- 
thenes, 97 ; of Diogenes, loz 

Predestination, z8o 

Priesthood, Egyptian, in 

Professor, Greek, 115 

Proof, 159 

Prozenus, 147 

Protagoras, 41, 63, 136 

Protestant, 170 

Prytanes, 71 

Prytaneum, 70 

Ptolemy, the First, 92 

Pyramids used as observatories, 11 

I^rrrho, 166 

^rthias, Aristotle's wife, 150 

Pythagoras, life, 8 seq, ; doctrines, 
11-Z4; and Plato, 15, zz2, z6o 

Pythagoreans, iz, 19 

Pythodorus, 22 

Beadeb (Plato's epithet for Aris- 
totle), 149 

Reaction in world of thought, Z65 

Bepublic, Plato's Dialogue of the, 
zz8, zi9^ 182 

Bhodes, 185 

Bitter, 132 

Boad, sacred, Z13 

Saobed road, Z13 

Satiifaction, Epicurus* idea of plea- 
sure, Z91 

Sceptics, the, 166-170 

Scepticism, 169 ; used as weapon by 
Socrates, Z69 

Schleiermacher, XZ9, 13Z; his Pla- 
tonic canon, 132 



Self, realisation of, 172 

Science, Aristotle's devotion to, 153 

Scipio Africanus, Z85 ; and Oato, 188 

Sect, Italian, 10 

Sections, conic, zz2 

Self-preservation. Stoical idea of, Z79 

Senses, opinion of early philosophers 
on the subject of the, 36. 

Sense, Arceulans upoi^ Z92 

SeweU, ZZ9 

Sextus Empirious, Z69 

Shadows of philosophers, z 

Shepherd, the Good, allnded to by 
Plato, Z43 

Ship, sailing of sacred, 77 

Sicuy, Plato in, Z12 

Silanion, sculptor, Z26 

Simmias, 80, 8z 

Simplicity, Z99 

Sinope, 99 

Sleep, Heraclitus' thoughts on, 29 

Society, Italian, 10, zzz 

Society of Jesus, compared with 
Italian Society, 10 

Socher, Z3» 

Soorates. Parmenides, and Zeno, 23 

Socrates opinion of Heraclitus, 27 ; 
treatment of Aristippus, 94 ; meet- 
ing with Plato, 108 ; first of great 
philosophical triad, Z64 ; his ab- 
straction, 200 

Socrates, life of, 45 ; death, 70-89 

Socratio thought, three branches 
of, 90 

Soli, Z83 

Solon, 70, 105 

Sophists, 40-44 ; Dialogue of Plato, 
Z42 

Sophocles, 33 

SophroniscuB, 48 

Sosigenes, 189 

Soul, immorality of, 82 

Sparta, 50 

Speusippus, 116, Z28 

Sphinx, zzi 

Spinoza, 28 

Sorites, 92, Z84 

Stageira, 145 

Stallbaum, 132 

State of Atlantis, 141 

State, Plato upon the, zz8 

Statesman, 142 

Statue of Plato, Z26 ; of Aristotle, 
14s ; of Hermias, 155 

Steinhart, Z32 

Stilpo, 92, 169, 178 

Stoar, i8z 

Stoicism, first indication of, 28, 29 

Stoics, the, Z78 

Strigils, Z38 

Subjective method, the, Z58 

Suffering, 202 

O 
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Snioide tnd Stoiei, i88 
Buniiun, 77 
Sasemihl, 13a 
SyUoginn, the, 160, x6i 
Sympona, 65 
STraooie, zia 

Temperance, Sooratet' idea of, 59 

TerpnoD (Megaric), 80 

Thalea, Father of Philosophy, hiB 

life, 3 ; philoiophy, 4 ; and f ol- 

lowers, foreninners of ChriBtiaii 

era, 164 ; hiB ahatraction, aoo 
Theatetns, Dialogue of Plato, 143 
Thebes, fate ef, 154 
ThemistioB on Plato's disposition, 

124 
Themlstocles, 34 
Theodoras (mathematician), no 
Theophrastus, 156, 174 
Thirty, the, j\ 
Tholus, 71 
Thought, Socratic, three branches 

of, 90; deductions drawn from 

history of, 163 ; eternal, definition 

of, 199 
Thucydidus, 108 
Timseus, ziz ; Dialogue described, 

140 
Timon (Pyrrhonist), 169 ; of Athens, 

described by Shakespeare, 169 
Transmigration of the soul, 12 seg., 

X19 
Triad, or number three, 12 ; great 

philosophic, 164, 165 



Trioliniiim, 66 

Trinitarianism, 12 

Tub, tale of Diogenes in, 99 

TJebebwso, 133 

Universe, Heraclitus' idea of, 28 ; ' 
Democritus' theory of, 32; inter- 
preted by Empedocles, 36 

Utica, 188 

Verification, 159, 160 
Vice, Epicurus' notion of, 176 
Virtue, Socrates* idea of, 63 ; Epi- 
curus' opinion of, 176; in the 
Stoical doctrine, 178, 180 

War, Peloponnesian, 106; Asian, in 
" Weeping Philosopher,'* 25 
Will of Plato, 128 ; of Aristotle, 156 
Wisdom, Socrates upon, 63 ; Stoical 

idea of, z8o 
Women philosophers, 10, 94, zi8 

Xantippe, 57, 79 
Xeniades, loi, 102 
Xenocrates, 116, 150, 174 
Xenophanes (the Eleatic), 17 seg., 25 
Xenophon, 52, 53, 56, 90, 126, 137 
Xerxes (Persian monarch), 30 

Zeno of Elea, 21 %tq. 
Zeno the Stoic, 178, 182 
Zeno of Tarsus, 184 
ZeUer, 132 
Zeus and isle of Atlantis, 141 



THE END. 
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